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THE elections for the London 
School Board yesterday week 
resulted in a great triumph 
for the School Board party, 
and in the crushing defeat of all sections of 
Moderates. Twenty-nine of the candidates who 
stood avowedly as Progressives were returned, 
these being a majority of the whole Board. In 
addition, four Independent candidates — who, 
it is understood, will support the Progressive 
party—were returned, whilst the number of 
Moderates was reduced to twenty-two. In Maryle- 
bone, which was so long represented by Mr. Diggle, 
that gentleman was rejected by an overwhelming 
majority of votes; and it was only in the City and 
Chelsea that the votes recorded for the Moderate 
candidates were more numerous than those given to 
the Progressives. This remarkable victory changes 
the whole situation, so far as the educational policy 
of London is concerned. Lord Reay has been elected 
as Chairman of the new Board, Mr. Lyulph Stanley 
becoming the Vice-Chairman. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME, 


AMONG the speeches of the week, one delivered 
by Mr. Bryce at Coatbridge, Lanarkshire, seems to 
be pre-eminent. It was a reply to Lord Salisbury’s 
recent attempt to defend his foreign policy against 
the strictures of Mr. Bryce. On the subject of Tunis, 
upon which Lord Salisbury had specially challenged 
Mr. Bryce, that gentleman declared that the Prime 
Minister, in his defence, had omitted three most 
material facts. The first was that France was ex- 
cessively anxious to get rid of the privileged position 
of Great Britain in Tunis, and might have been 
made to pay a high price for that concession. The 
second was that Great Britain had a treaty right 
to import any goods into Tunis at a tariff not ex- 
ceeding eight per cent. ad valorem, as well as a 
most favoured nation clause. Lord Salisbury had 
surrendered not only this eight per cent. provision 
but also the most favoured nation clause, so far as 
regarded France. The third material fact omitted 
by Lord Salisbury was that the present Tunisian 
government was not in a precarious state. France 
was desperately afraid of having to annex the 
country. We had given up everything in Tunis 
without getting any advantage in return, and this 
was only one of many instances of the deplorable 
weakness of Lord Salisbury’s foreign policy. 





, On the subject of. the Indian frontier, Mr. Bryce 
ommented sharply on the attempt made by the 





spokesmen of the Ministry to draw off attention 
from the main issue by attempting to rouse indigna- 
tion against Liberal speakers for their alleged attack 
on Lord Elgin. The same line was taken by Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman two days later at 
Dunfermline. The complaint of the Liberals is not 
against Lord Elgin, but against the present Ministry, 
who, as Sir Henry pointed out, reversed the decision 
of their predecessors because they were afraid of 
their own Jingo supporters. The consequent blood- 
shed, ill-feeling, and expenditure are direct results 
of the General Election of 1895. 





THe Cobden Club is doing excellent work in a 
somewhat distracted generation by insisting in 
detail on the economic futility of current Pro- 
tectionism. Lord Farrer’s address at the annual 
meeting on Tuesday laid stress on the unexpected 
injary inflicted on British industry by the Merchan- 
dise Marks Act, on the absurd Prison-Made Goods 
Act, and on the necessity for standing firm in 
defence of cheap sugar (and the multitude of British 
industries which live upon it) against the efforts to 
meet the evil of bounties by the much greater evil 
of countervailing duties. The Imperial Zollverein 
has gone under—except in the monthly magazines. 
If those interested in these industries take up a firm 
attitude, Lord Farrer thinks that Mr. Chamberlain 
will drop countervailing duties too. Finally, he 
suggested combination against increased armaments 
—a counsel of perfection which, in these Jingo days 
of search for “new markets” and other unsound 
economic courses, is not likely to be effective. 





Lorp SALIspuRY's attack upon the London 
County Council, whilst it caused dismay to his own 
friends in the Metropolis, has been bitterly resented 
by the Liberals of London. It is said that a meet- 
ing is shortly to be held for the purpose of giving 
expression to this indignation. In the meantime, 
Mr. M’Kinnon Wood, the chairman of the Progressive 
party in the County Council, has issued a manifesto 
in which he points out that the fundamental issue in 
the approaching elections of the Council will be 
whether London is to be denied the ordinary rights 
of self-government which are accorded to all the 
other towns of the country. The history of the 
metropolis, he declares, proves that it is absolutely 
essential for its welfare and development that there 
should exist one strong central government, capable 
of dealing with the important questions which affect 
the City as a whole. 
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Mr. ARNOLD-FoRSTER has completed his remark- 
able series of letters to the Times with a letter 
in which he makes definite proposals for Army 
Reform. They are almost in every particular the 
same as we put forward in THE SPEAKER last week. 
He wants to see (1) a short-service army enlisted 
for only three years for home service; (2) a sep- 
arate force enlisted for not less than twelve 
years for tropical service, with three years at 
home out of the twelve; (3) eight months’ 
service at the depot before joining the battalion ; 
(4) less frequent changes of station, and especi- 
ally the stationing of each battalion more 
frequently in its territorial district where it might 
regard the barracks as home, and (5) increased pay 
for non-commissioned officers and others after long 
service. He agrees with us in thinking that the 
great thing is not so much to raise the pay of the 
recruit as to better his chances in the later stages 
of his military career. Frankly, we are not sanguine 
as to the probability of obtaining an army on the 
long-service system large enough for all the adven- 
tures in tropical countries in which we have acquired 
the habit of engaging, but we are quite sure that 
the present system of shipping boys to the tropics 
to be demoralised and then shipping them home to 
become tramps is a wicked system and ought to be 
abolished at once. 





Tue conference dealing with the dispute in the 
engineering trade bas continued its sittings during 
the week, but so far there has been no announce- 
ment of any definite result having been reached. 
The partisan newspapers on both sides have been 
arguing hotly over the questions with which the 
conference is dealing. This is certainly neither a 
happy nor a judicious proceeding. It would not be 
tolerated if the disputants were carrying on their 
negotiations before a court of law, and it seems a 
pity that the proceedings of the conference, whilst 
they are still in progress, are not treated with equal 
reticence by outsiders. Another labour dispute of a 
very serious character is beginning to force itself 
upon the notice of the public. This is the dispute 
between the Amalgamated Society of Railway 
Servants throughout the country and the railway 
companies. “Strike notices” have been prepared 
by the society, and these, it is said, will be handed 
in to-day, the date of the strike, if it should take 
place, being fixed for Saturday next. 


TuIs country, and a wide district on the Con- 
tinent, have been visited during the past week by a 
gale of quite exceptional violence. Beginning on 
Saturday night, it raged throughout Sunday and 
Monday, and caused an enormous amount of damage, 
both on land and at sea, There is hardly any point 
on the east coast of England, from Newcastle to the 
Forelands, from which the destruction of piers, sea- 
walls, and other property has not been reported. 
In the Channel the seas were so heavy that the 
passenger service between Dover and Calais was 
suspended for more than twenty-four hours. In 
London considerable damage was done to property, 
and on Monday afternoon the Thames Embankment 
was flooded for the first time since its construction. 
Many shipwrecks are reported from different parts 
of the coast, and there has been a most lamentable 
loss of human life. 





THE vacancy on the judicial bench caused by 
the death of Mr. Baron Pollock has been filled up 
by the appointment of Sir Walter Phillimore. By 
this appointment the Lord Chancellor has un- 
doubtedly done something to redeem his damaged 
reputation. Sir Walter Phillimore is not only a 
good lawyer and a very able man, who bids fair 
to make a thoroughly satisfactory judge, but he is 
also an advanced Liberal. It is satisfactory to know 
that the Lord Chancellor has at last broken through 





his inflexible rule, and, following the example of 
his predecessors, has conferred preferment on a 
political opponent. It might have been supposed, 
considering all the circumstances of the case, and 
the extraordinary flow of patronage which the 
Chancellor has recently enjoyed, that Conservatives 
as well as Liberals would have welcomed this par- 
ticular appointment; but, incredible to relate, there 
is at least one Tory newspaper which has protested 
against it as being a flagrant injustice to those 
members of the Bar who profess to be supporters of 
the present Government. 





Tue Lord Chancellor is not the only person 
whose distribution of legal patronage is open to 
criticism. The readerships in law under the Council 
of Legal Education are in effect professorships in 
the nearest approach to a legal university in London 
which we yet possess. They are held, like many 
University posts, on an annual tenure, but it was 
generally understood that those readers who had 
been doing useful work would be reappointed. Some 
five years ago there was a complete reorganisation, 
and much new blood was introduced; but the 
Council then let it be generally known at the 
Bar that a change was intended, and a large 
number of able men sent in their applications. 
This year it was supposed, even by some members of 
the Council, that the existing readers would be re- 
appointed, and few serious applications were sent in 
except from the present readers. Very great surprise 
has therefore been felt when it was discovered that 
many of the most useful readers have been dropped 
out of the list, and others appointed who were pre- 
sumably lucky enough to receive private inti- 
mations to apply. Four, at least, of the new 
readers are distinctly inferior to the old men 
who have been displaced, though ready and 
willing to serve again. This is eminently the way 
not to do things. There is something to be said 
for a short, as against a long, professorial term; 
but a system of annual election by which the existing 
men are usually reappointed, but now and then, at 
the mere whim of the Council and without special 
reason or special notice, passed over, is the very 
worst system which could be devised. It is not to 
be expected that men of self-respect and ability will 
humiliate themselves by making applications and 
sending in testimonials every year on the mere 
chance that this may happen to be the year in 
which a reader is to be changed. The whole inci- 
dent is only another proof of the need for a com- 
mission to deal with the revenues of the Inns of Court 
as Oxford and Cambridge have been dealt with. 


A vERY remarkable case has been tried before 
the Lord Chief Justice and a special jury in the 
Court of Queen’s Bench this week. Mr. Samuel 
Lewis, a bill-discounter and money-lender well 
known to fame, sued Mr. Spender Clay, a young 
officer in the Life Guards, to recover a sum of 
£11,113 alleged to be due upon two promissory 
notes signed jointly by Mr. Clay and Lord William 
Nevill. The defence was that Lord William Nevill 
had secured the signature of Mr. Clay by means 
of a fraud. He had represented that he wished 
Mr. Clay, who had just attained his majority, to 
sign documents relating to the divorce suit of 
Lord William’s sister, which it was desirable 
to keep secret, and he had covered the body of 
these documents with paper in order to prevent Mr. 
Clay from ascertaining their real nature when he 
signed them. The jury found that this defence was 
true in fact. In other words, they found that Mr. 
Clay had been the victim of a gross and deliberate 
deception. We feel no particular interest in the 
question of whether Mr. Lewis ought, in these 
circumstances, to recover his money,, but the case 
is clearly one to which the attention of the Public 
Prosecutor should be directed. 
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THE riots in Prague show that 
Count Badeni’s resignation has 
not mended matters. The conflict 
had previously spread from the Chamber to the con- 
stituencies, and there had been serious disturbances in 
several towns of Bohemia, as well as in Vienna and 
Griitz. The chief difference made by Count Badeni's 
resignation is that the aggressors now are not 
Germans but Czechs. Prague is now in a state 
of revolt, and the German and Jewish inhabi- 
tants are not safe. Austria, indeed, is not far 
from civil war, and next week has probably a 
further series of surprises and disasters in store. 
The attempt of last Thursday week to force on the 
Reichsrath a means of closuring obstruction amid a 
tumult which prevented the minority from appre- 
hending what was being done was very properly 
resented by the German minority, and proved too 
much for even the Clerical Germans and some of 
the Poles—Count Badeni’s own countrymen— 
among the majority. The German Tyrolese, the 
Italians, and some others notified their disapproval ; 
the minority continued uproarious, and the Chamber 
was actually cleared by the police. Free fights took 
place on Friday and Saturday within its precincts, 
and very serious disturbances were impending outside. 
Finally, Dr. Lueger appeared once more and cut the 
knot. Unofficially he advocated the union of all the 
Germans against the Ministry ; officially he declared 
that as Burgomaster of Vienna he could no longer 
be responsible for the peace of the city. Accordingly, 
by the advice (it is said) of Count Goluchowski and 
Baron Banffy, the Emperor accepted Count Badeni’s 
resignation, and entrusted one of his German 
colleagues, Baron Gautsch, with the task of forming 
anew Ministry. Dr. Lueger then drove about Vienna 
proclaiming the news from his state coach. 


ABROAD. 


THE Reichsrath has been prorogued until the 
beginning of next week, when, as is supposed by 
some sanguine observers, the Austro-Hungarian 
Ausgleich will be passed without difficulty, and the 
constitutional crisis which leaves the maintenance of 
the Dual Monarchy dependent on the goodwill of the 
Hungarian Ministry and Parliament will come to an 
end. We confess we cannot share this expectation. 
Till the German obstruction proved triumphant and 
Count Badeni fell, the Czechs, and in a less degree 
the other Slavs, were on the verge of a triumph. We 
can hardly suppose they will take their disappoint- 
ment patiently. The riots at Prague and elsewhere 
are likely to increase and multiply, and to bring the 
soldiers into further collision with the mob. The 
Czechs are older hands at obstruction than the 
Germans. Why should they let the Ausgleich pass 
except in return for concessions which the German 
obstructionists will regard as an outrage? And, 
even if they do, the Ministry has to face this un- 
pleasant fact, that the determining factor in the 
Parliamentary situation is Dr. Lueger and his Anti- 
Semite following. His intervention in the Reichsrath 
the other day sufficed to turn a riot into a debate. 
It was he whose secession from the majority turned 
the scale and averted further disturbance, and if he 
changes his mind he may turn the scale again. Yet 
he leads a party which is at once reactionary, 
revolutionary, and Socialistic, and which has forced 
him on a most reluctant Government as Burgomaster 
of the capital city of the Empire. 





THE naval scheme of the German Government 
exhibits an unexpected moderation; but the German 
policy with regard to China is of a very drastic kind 
indeed. The demands on China—in which it is 
impossible not to recognise the Imperial hand— 
include the erection of a cathedral by way of 
expiation for the murder of the missionaries, a 
railway monopoly in the province of Shan-Tung, and 
the cession of Kiao-Chau as a coaling station for the 


pursuing their usual dilatory courses, they are very 
likely to receive the lesson they need, if Russia 
permits, though we trust that, in spite of the 
Imperial outburst of Tuesday, it will not involve the 
sacrifice of the amiable Prince Henry, Moreover, the 
subsidised German postal service to Chinese ports is 
to be doubled—a significant fact which suggests that 
the Germans are determined to secure their share of 
the spoils of the Sick Man of the Far East. 





For the sake of the sanity of the Parisian public, 
it is to be hoped that the Dreyfus case will soon be 
closed again. At present veiled ladies and “ fair 
men,” Semitic syndicates and discarded mistresses, 
mingle in an atmosphere of universal suspicion 
varied with neurotic terror. The amazing letters 
attributed to Count Esterhazy are infamous if 
genuine, and still more infamous if they are forged ; 
but they have no conceivable connection with the 
case, and it is clear that, whatever may be the 
condition of the originals, forgery by facsimile is an 
easy process enough. The Duke of Orleans has 
plunged into the fray with a very foolish letter to 
the effect that Monarchy alone can defend the honour 
of the army. This has at least had one salutary 
effect: it has made people recollect that the honour of 
the army at large is not really compromised after all. 


THE statement of the Italian Minister of Finance 
gives good hope that Italy is out of her pecuniary 
difficulties at last. There is a small surplus assured 
for the current financial year, and a much larger one 
is probable for the next, even though the increasing 
claims of the navy are to be recognised. Soon it will 
be possible to redeem part of the paper currency, 
and so reduce the gold premium, and remove an 
element of uncertainty which must fetter trade. 
Even now—at last—the Budget really balances with- 
out new taxes, and so realises the promises made 
by successive Finance Ministers for years past. 
There are, however, some clouds in the horizon. 
The “rising tide” of pensions must somehow 
be checked, the Treasury debt diminished, 
and expenditure on Erythrzea “ organised” and 
thereby reduced. Kassala, it is interesting to note, 
has cost Italy nearly a million sterling annually. 
Egypt, of course, will not find it nearly so expensive. 
Signor Luzzatti even holds out hopes of what is 
nowhere more needed than in Italy—relief for the 
small taxpayer to be obtained by a sinking fund. 
We confess that it is difficult to accept his estimate 
entirely when we remember the straits through 
which Italy has passed and the habit inveterate in 
all governments of diverting sinking funds from 
their original intention. But his statement affords 
a sufficiently satisfactory contrast with tha recent 
history of the kingdom. 


THE dramatic scene in the Italian Parliament o2 
Thursday cannot but excite sympathy for the 
veteran ex-Premier who, in the seventy-ninth year 
of his age, and after fifty-three years of public 
service, has now to face a charge of corrup- 
tion. This charge—the latest of many put for- 
ward by bitter opponents, but the only one 
that has been followed up—drew from Signor 
Crispi an eloquent and dignified defence of his 
action and a demand for full investigation. 
His speech was violently interrupted by the 
Socialists — which is not surprising when the 
severity of his Coercion Act and the punishments 
inflicted under it are rememberzd — but it made 
a strong impression on the Chamber in general. 
It would have been better, perhaps, to let the 
charges rest. But Signor Crispi insists on in- 
vestigation ; and for the sake of Italy, as well as 








Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 





German fleet; and as the Chinese officials are 


London, thev should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the toreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekiy wages. 
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for his own sake, we trust it may completely 
vindicate his honour. 


THE scheme of Cuban autonomy proves to be real 

Home Rule of the British colonial pattern; and its 
chief fault is that it comes too late. It seems to 
have been favourably received in Cuba, but, in 
spite of the provision for preferential treatment of 
Spanish products, it must inevitably excite violent 
opposition among the Protectionists of Spain—an 
opposition which, as we noticed last week, General 
Weyler means to profit by. It has the strong 
approbation of Marshal Campos, but not, apparently, 
of even the most Liberal section of the Conserv- 
atives; and the Carlists are reported to be likely 
to use it as a basis for demanding the restoration of 
their ancient privileges to the Basque provinces of 
Spain. 
TUESDAY was the eightieth birth- 
day of Professor Theodor Momm- 
sen, and the day was celebrated 
with enthusiasm throughout the learned world of 
Germany. Our congratulations to the veteran 
scholar and historian need not be much less cordial 
because there are certain aspects of his teaching 
with which most Englishmen and all Liberals must 
profoundly disagree. Probably Mommsen, if only 
by his work at Latin inscriptions, has done more 
than anyone who ever lived to make Roman history 
really knowable. Certainly the manifold study of 
Roman antiquities which he has undertaken or 
directed has succeeded in making it really known. 
And, combining as he does in his own person 
the versatility and vigour of the South with 
the plodding industry of the North, he has 
made the results intelligible to the educated public 
everywhere. We in England need not quarrel with 
him because he “ writes like a journalist,” or offends 
German purists by his use of French words. It is 
true that his personal preference for the man of 
action over the man tied by constitutional principles 
and scruples of conscience, his enthusiastic accept- 
ance of “blood and iron” as indispensable and 
picturesque means of civilising backward races, may 
have done something to lower the tone of the 
German nation as well as. of history at large. Never- 
theless, people who can read Mommeen at all ought 
to be able to keep themselves clear of harm from 
these influences. May he long be spared to work 
at history, and may he moderate his enthusiasm for 
German civilisation when it comes into contact with 
the skulls of recalcitrant Czechs! 


LITERATURE. 


LorD DORCHESTER, whose death 
extinguishes a peerage, had seen 
some service in the Crimean War, 
and had commanded the first battalion of the 
Coldstream Guards.—The Rev. Professor James 
Legge was one of the most eminent of Chinese 
scholars. He had spent some thirty years in China 
as a missionary, and had held for more than twenty 
the Professorship of Chinese in the University of 
Oxford, which was founded specially to secure his 
services. Prompted thereto in the first instance 
by his missionary, work, he had done much for 
the interpretation of Chinese thought both among 
scholars and: for a wider public.— Alderman Sir 
George Tyler, Barts, Lord Mayor of London in 1894, 
had visited Antwerp and Brussels in his official 
capacity, and given opportunity for one of those 
exchanges of international courtesies which are not 
without their value.—Mr. Thomas Lewis had been 
Liberal M.P.' for Anglesey from 1886 to 1895.—Dr. 
von Marquardsen was an eminent German jurist and 
politician, a high authcrity on international law, 
and a leader of the most Conservative section of the 
National Liberal party in the Reichstag. — Miss 
Ellen Nussey was the companion and intimate 
friend of the Bronté family. Her life is dealt with 
on a later page. 


OBITUARY. 





——_ 


SAVING THE SCHOOLS. 





\7 OVEMBER, 1897, will long retain a place in the 
LIN grateful recollection of English Liberals. It 
has seen a pitched battle between the friends and 
the enemies of our national system of education, and 
it has witnessed the crushing defeat of the latter. 
Not only in London, but in such great towns as 
Birmingham, Leeds, and Bradford, the wave of 
clericalism which seemed three years ago to be 
spreading over the land has been driven back, and 
the principles upon which the Education Act was 
founded, and on which it was for many years success- 
fully administered, have been triumphantly re. 
affirmed. We cannot conceive of any event in our 
public life more satisfactory than this. A deliberate 
attack was made by the present Government and its 
supporters upon the Education Act and the compro- 
mise of 1870. The public schools were endangered not 
merely by the introduction of reactionary measures in 
Parliament, the whole object of which was to deprive 
the ratepayers of their control of the public system 
of education, and to give the clerical party in 
the Church of England the supreme voice in the 
training of the children, but by the active aggression 
in almost all our great centres of population of the 
fanatical zealots of the Church party. The country 
in these School Board elections has had an oppor- 
tunity of pronouncing upon this policy of open 
hostility to the Act of 1870. It has given its verdict 
with no uncertain voice. In London, where the 
clericals have for more than ten years commanded 
the position, they have met with a crushing defeat, 
and the new London School Board is one that will 
carry out those principles which were most bitterly 
opposed alike by Mr. Diggle and Mr. Riley. That 
neither of these gentlemen should be found on the 
new Board—the latter because he did not present 
himself for re-election, and the former because he 
was rejected at the ballot—is an incident which 
gives us every reason to hope that for the next 
three years at least the proceedings of the Board 
will not be disturbed by the intrusion of the so- 
called religious question. Up to November, 1900, at 
all events, the control of the Board will be in the 
hands of men and women whose first object is to 
make the schools thoroughly efficieut, and to bring 
into them the greatest possible number of children. 
By the end of 1900 the political situation generally 
will have undergone a great change, and one that, 
from the Liberal point of view, must seem wholly 
for the better. 

Now that the fight is over and that the victors 
are entering into possession of the citadel from 
which they have ousted their opponents, there is no 
reason to dwell upon the merely controversial aspects 
of the question. Our business is to make the best 
use for the children and for our national educational 
system of the powers that have been placed in the 
hands of the defenders of the Board schools. But 
one or two of the lessons which have been taught 
by these elections may well be pointed out. It has 
long been notorious that in the real work of 
education the “ religious question,” so called, has no 
place. Ever since the compromise of 1870 was 
arrived at by men who were certainly not the enemies 
of religion, those School Boards which were not 
dominated by mere sectarian fanaticism have been 
able to carry on their work without any disagree- 
ment or heart-burning on the question of the 
religious training of the children. Men of all 
parties, including many most distinguished and 
devoted Churchmen, have by actual experience of 
School Board work satisfied themselves that the 
religious teaching in the Board schools was not 
only that which was best suited for such institutions, 
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but the only teaching that could be given without 
unfairness to one section of the community or the 
other. The children have been taught to read their 
Bibles and to understand the plain precepts of the 
Gospel. They have, as Sir Joshua Fitch recently 
showed in the Nineteenth Century, learned these things 
more thoroughly in the Board schools than they 
would have done if they had been taught in the 
Voluntary schools. And side by side with this 
satisfactory religious training, the secular education 
has been continually improving, to the unspeak- 
able advantage of the whole nation. It has only 
been when sectarian fanaticism has found a 
representation on the Boards, and the attempt 
has been made to cram the dogmas of a par- 
ticular Church into the minds of the children, that 
the so-called religious difficulty has arisen. How 
little sympathy the general public has with any 
attempt of this kind was shown in London last week. 
We were told by the Clerical party that the parents 
were labouring under a strong sense of grievance 
because they could not have their children educated 
in their own particular dogmas at the expense of the 
nation. It was to the parents of London that Mr. 
Cecil and his friends made their appeal last week. 
The parents answered by giving in every constituency 
except two a majority to the advocates of the Board 
School system. The two exceptions to the general 
rule were the City and Chelsea—that is to say, the 
two districts in which wealth and Toryism are 
greatest. The fact that there was so great a 
falling-off in the Clerical vote, and that so many 
voters who would ordinarily support the Con- 
servative cause stayed away from the poll is 
extremely significant. It proves that there is not 
that sense of personal grievance on the part of 
the parents which the Clerical leaders alleged; and 
without the support of the parents even Mr. Cecil 
must know that his case is a hopeless one. 

We may take it, therefore, that this election has 
established the fact that the majority of the voters, 
whether they belong to the Church of England or to 
any other religious body, do not desire the public 
schools to become the medium of sectarian teaching, 
and do desire that they shall continue to do their 
proper work in training the children for the business 
of life and for the discharge of their duties as good 
citizens. The other point which has been established 
by these elections all over the country is that the 
nation does not approve of the educational policy of 
the present Government. Long before the elections 
began we appealed in these pages to the voters to do 
their duty on the express ground that they had an 
opportunity of passing judgment upon such measures 
as the abortive Bill of 1896 and the Act of the 
present year. Liberals are entitled to say that 
among the things condemned last week in London 
by the electors were these two most unfair and 
reactionary measures. It is to be hoped that the 
knowledge of the popular sentiment upon the 
educational problem which Ministers have thus ac- 
quired will lead them to abandon the ill-starred course 
upon which they have entered. The conspiracy 
against the schools to which Lord Salisbury and the 
clerical fanatics in the Government committed them- 
selves last year is notoriously regarded with doubt 
and suspicion by some of their own colleagues in the 
Cabinet. It is openly resented by many of their 
Supporters in the House of Commons, including 
many good Churchmen. It has now been branded 
with the emphatic condemnation of the electors. 
In these circumstances it is difficult to believe that 
the Clerical clique in Downing Street will persevere 
in their ill-starred enterprise and compel Sir John 
Gorst next year to introduce another bill for paying 
a further instalment of the election debts they owe 





to the clergy at the expense of the nation. At any 
rate, if they should persist in this course, they must 
know what the end will be. They will be ignomin- 
iously expelled from power whenever the electors get 
the chance of delivering their judgment, and every 
vestige of their mischievous policy will be obliter- 
ated. May we not hope, however, that they will be 
wise in time, and that they will cease to make our 
schools the co:k-pit of sectarian and political faction, 
and join the School Board party in its attempt to 
bring our national system of education a little 
nearer to perfection than it is at present? 








THE PRIME MINISTER’S DIPLOMACY. 





R. CHAMBERLAIN recently excepted Mr. 
a Bryce, in the curious companionship of Sir 
Charles Dilke and Sir Edward Grey, from the charge 
of not sharing his own peculiar ideas of patriotism, 
with which he honoured the Liberal party as a 
whole. We doubt whether he will be disposed to 
renew the equivocal compliment, at least in public, 
after reading Mr. Bryce’s speech at Coatbridge on 
Tuesday night. There may be more eloquent 
speakers than Mr. Bryce, but there is no public man 
on either side of politics who has a more accurate 
and extensive acquaintance with public affairs. 
It was therefore rash of Lord Salisbury, in that 
remarkable speech of his at the Albert Hall, to 
provoke Mr. Bryce by accusing him of ignorance. 
Lord Salisbury has Mr. Bryce’s reply before him. 
How does he feel now? False reputations die hard. 
But the fiction that Lord Salisbury is a stern and 
unbending upholder of British rights and interests 
has perished beyond hope of resurrection. There 
was a curious testimony to this fact the other day 
when a Conservative evening paper published the 
statement that the Channel Islands had been given 
up as a “graceful concession” to France. Many 
of Lord Salisbury’s supporters took the news quite 
seriously, and the Prime Minister had formally to 
deny that he was engaged in the disintegration of 
the empire. The specia] point, however, on which 
Lord Salisbury challenged Mr. Bryce was the 
Tanis Convention of the present year. Mr. 
Bryce asserted that by that instrument the 
Foreign Office had abandoned valuable privileges 
without obtaining any equivalent for them. Lord 
Salisbury replied that Mr. Bryce could not have 
read the Treaty, or he would have seen that its 
effect was to reduce the tariff on British goods im- 
ported into Tunis from eight to five percent. Lord 
Salisbury assumed not only that Mr. Bryce had not 
read the Treaty, as, of course, he had, but that he 
never would read it. It consists of two articles. If it 
merely consisted of one, and that the one which now 
stands second, Lord Salisbury would have something 
to say for himself. But such a Treaty M. Hanotaux 
would never have signed. The first article, which 
Lord Salisbury quite ignored, destroys altogether 
the privileged position occupied by Great Britain 
in Tunis for twenty years. According to the 
Convention of 1875, which prevailed when Lord 
Salisbury came into office two years and a half 
ago, this country had the right of sending into Tunis 
all goods whatever at a tariff not exceeding eight per 
cent. upon their value. She could also claim the 
treatment of the most favoured nation. These 
advantages have been thrown away. Upon all goods 
except cotton the tariff is unlimited. The restriction 
to five per cent. on cotton comes to an end in fifteen 
years. The most favoured nation will, of course, 
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be France, which will send her products to Tanis 
free without giving British manufacturers any right 
to do the same. If this be not a surrender of British 
interests, one would be glad to know what is. 

Now we put it to Lord Salisbury, and we put it 
to Lord Salisbury’s supporters, Is this a fair way of 
conducting political controversy? The Prime Minister 
and Foreign Secretary may, of course, argue that the 
arrangement he has made with France is the best he 
could have made in the circumstances. He may say 
that it is worth while to concede a good deal if by so 
doing we can make the French people our friends. 
But he has no right to pervert the truth, or to accuse 
his opponents of ignorance when he is himself 
keeping back the most material facts. Tunis, as 
Mr. Bryce reminds him, is not his strong suit. 
When he first became Foreign Secretary in 1878, he 
practically offered Tunis to France as the price of her 
acquiescence in the British occupation of Cyprus. 
He may plead that he was then under the influence 
of Lord Beaconsfield, and that Cyprus was the first 
symptom of the mania which culminated in Candahar. 
But at least Lord Salisbury understood the case, and 
was well aware of the French anxiety to get rid of 
the privileges which England still possessed in Tunis. 
Now a skilful diplomatist does not always refuse to 
make a concession because another country earnestly 
desires it. But he does always contrive in such 
circumstances to get a good price for any concession 
he may make. Lord Salisbury got nothing. If he 
had got anything, he would have mentioned it, and 
not sought refuge in the cheap device of telling 
half the trath as if it were the whole. One other 
plea Lord Salisbury put forward, and with that 
also Mr. Bryce successfully dealt. Tunis, said the 
Premier was a “ bad life,” and it was better to have 
a treaty which would last as long as France. We 
should have thought that France was likely to last 
more than fifteen years. But Lord Salisbury 
omitted to point out that it is the interest of France 
to prolong the existence of a sham Tunisian 
Government, because if Tunis became part of the 
French dominions commercial treaties would apply, 
and England would be entitled to the same tariff as 
the most favoured nation. It is not, of course, for 
England to complain of free trade between France 
and Tunis, or between any other two parts of the 
world. ‘The complaint of Englishmen lies against 
their own Minister, who ought to have secured, and 
might have secured, free trade for them. Lord 
Salisbury’s bungling diplomacy is not justified by 
his paitering evasion. 

As with Tunis, so with Madagascar and Siam. 
Lord Salisbury will not come into the open, and 
defend what he has done. He skulks behind Lord 
Rosebery, or Mr. Gladstone, or any predecessor 
whose name occurs to him at the moment. He has 
made as complete a surrender to France in Mada- 
gascar as he made in Tunis. He says it was Mr. 
Gladstone who did so. But this is a fancy pictare, 
a pure effort of the unhistorical imagination. At 
every one of the three stages through which French 
possession of Madagascar became for all purposes com- 
plete, Lord Salisbury was in office, and Mr. Gladstone, 
of course, was not. The case of Siam is not quite 
so simple. The French invasion of Siamese territory, 
and the subsequent spoliation of the kingdom, 
occurred in the time of the Liberal Government. 
Lord Rosebery and Lord Kimberley were attacked 
by the Conservative Opposition for allowing 
France to seize upon regions which were described 
as essential to the rulers of India. When Lord 
Salisbury took office in June, 1895, there was 
still some territory left in dispute. “The French 
Ambassador and I split the difference,”’ says he, as 
if it were like tossing up, the most natural thing 





in the world. The difference was split, not between 
the original claims of England and France, but 
between what remained after the “cowardly sur- 
render” denounced by the Tories. It is as if the 
Tories had come into power after the restoration 
of the Transvaal to the Boers, and had agreed to “ split 
the difference” by dividing with them the Diamond 
Fields. We do not suggest that Lord Salisbury 
was wrong to make reasonable concessions in 
Siam, in Madagascar, or in Tunis. Diplomacy 
is give and take. It would be disgraceful to 
Christianity and civilisation if such matters led 
to war between civilised and Christian countries. 
The charge against Lord Salisbury, which he has 
entirely failed to meet, is that he gives everything 
and gets nothing. The fault of the Dutch, as 
Canning wrote in his doggerel instructions, was giving 
too little and asking too much. Lord Salisbury’s 
fault is the opposite. He is an expert controver- 
sialist, and writes brilliant despatches. Then he 
is satisfied, and thinks he has scored a victory, while 
the substantial success is on the side which he has 
logically proved to be in the wrong. The negotia- 
tions now proceeding with France on the “ spheres 
of influence ”’ in West Africa are shrouded in secrecy, 
and it would be wrong to say anything which would 
embarrass or embitter them. But it is impossible to 
feel any confidence in the Foreign Office as at 
present administered. 








LONDON LAND VALUES. 





CONFERENCE has been called by the Land 

P . Nationalisation Society at the Memorial Hall 
to discuss a suggested programme of land reform to 
unite London Progressives. It is not quite clear why 
a society so named should take the initiative in the 
matter. So far as we understand, the one thing 
which the Society do not propose to do is to 
nationalise the land of London. They propose to 
give facilities for its purchase by the County Council, 
and to increase its liability to pay local rates, but 
they do not suggest that one penny of the proceeds 
should go out of London. London is a big city, and 
Mr. Ritchie has made it a county; it may be more 
important than many nations; but it is not a nation. 
The name and professed general object of the Land 
Nationalisation Society are not likely to reassure 
the timid voters who hold the balance in London 
elections, and we cannot but regard it as unfortunate 
that the Society shouid think fit to take the initiative 
in a movement for reforms which are not land nation- 
alisation while still retaining a title which is a red 
rag to many bulls. Such a course is much more 
likely to disunite than to unite London Progressives. 
It is, however, possible to extract from the pro- 
posals which form the basis for discussion some 
which may fairly be considered within the region 
of practical politics. For instance, the demand for 
a separate valuation of land values is a just and 
necessary one. The Government would probably 
say that it was within the purview of the rating 
commission; and, indeed, the London County 
Council might do worse than offer evidence before 
that body. There can be no doubt that the present 
law throws an unfair burden on the occupiers of 
dwelling-houses, especially in the suburbs. The 
side issue as between the lessor and lessee may for 
the moment be put aside, though it is equally clear 
that the lessee is now paying burdens which he 
never contemplated when he took his lease. Some 
of those burdens are the payment.for advantages 
which also were not contemplated at the date of the 
leace, and which might have given an increased 
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rental value to the premises as against the diminu- 


tion in value due to rates. Thus the question 
between lessor and lessee is not perhaps the strongest 
art of the Progressive case. The essential point is 
that under the present law the rate is levied on the 
value of the land which Nature made, and on the 
value of the house which man has built, on the 
same assessment and at the same rate. Apart from 
the question as to who pays this rate, the system 
is a bad one. Take a warehouse in the City of 
London with a rateable value of £500 a year, and 
compare it with ten houses in the suburbs with the 
same rateable value. It would probably not take 
more than £2,000 to build the City warehouse, and 
the money might be allowed a gross 8 per cent., or 
£160, out of which to make allowance for repairs 
and depreciation. The balance is the land value: 
it amounts to £340 a year. The suburban houses, 
on the other hand, could scarcely be built for less 
than £5,000. Thus of the £500, £400 represents 
the reward for labour and capital, and £100 
land value. If we added to the rateable value 
the balance necessary to find the gross value the 
case would be worse, but we wish to put the 
figures simply. Now if the rates were levied on 
land values, the valuation of the City warehouse 
would be two and a half times as great as that of 
the suburban houses. Of course, it would not 
necessarily follow that the rates would be two and a 
half times as great. The sanitary and road expendi- 
ture in the suburbs is necessarily heavier in proportion 
to the land values than in central places, and unless 
all sanitary expenditure were a metropolitan charge, 
the decrease in suburban assessment would necessi- 
tate a raising of the rate. But for all purposes to 
which the City premises and the suburban premises 
are rated by the same authority, School Board, 
County Council, and Asylum Board expenditure, 
the suburban resident would have to pay less than 
he dees now, while the owner of land in central 
places would have to pay more. This would obviously 
tend to the advantage of the community. No fillip 
is needed to make landlords develop land in the 
central places; everything should be done to lessen 
the burdens of the middle-class and working-class 
householder in the suburbs. 

When we come to the mode of assessment we 
part company with our friends of the Conference. 
They desire to see the landlords left to assess 
themselves, and think it would be a sufficient check 
if the County Council had power to buy the land 
at the value so declared. This was a favourite idea 
of the late Mr. Henry George, but it seems in- 
applicable to the London leasehold system. In the 
first place, it seems to assume that there is always 
one person who is owner of the land value. This, 
of course, is not so. There is the ground rent and 
the improved ground rent, and perhaps half a dozen 
intermediate interests. Each of these must be dealt 
with. In most cases in central London only a frac- 
tion of the land value is enjoyed by the owner of the 
ground rents. Who is to declare the land value? 
Again, the check of purchase would be very in- 
adequate, It would only operate where the under- 
value was very gross; for though the County Council 
would have the right to buy the land at the price 
declared by the owner, they would have to ascertain 
the amount to be paid for the house, for goodwill, 
and for the cost of removal, by the ordinary pro- 
cedure under the Lands Clauses Act. It could never 
be a profitable thing for a municipality to buy land 
and houses in this way unless they were required 
for public improvements, or unless the price fixed for 
the land value by the owners was quite ridiculous. 


“ The Progressives would be wiser, we think, if 
ey 











proposed as little alteration as possible in the | 


present system of valuation. We are now able to 
ascertain with fair accuracy the annual value of land 
and buildings together. The simplest way to find 
the land value is to deduct from the land and build- 
ings value a fair sum for interest cn the present value 
of the building, that is to say, the sum needed to 
erect a similar building, less allowance for de- 
preciation. Vacant land should, of course, be rated 
as much as occupied land of equal value. The Royal 
Commission on the Housing of the Poor reported in 
favour of this long ago. This land value would then 
become subject to taxation. Some Progressives 
wish to take the whole future increase in land 
values in taxation, others wish to specially appro- 
priate the rates on land values to the housing of the 
poor. But we think it would be wiser to concentrate 
our efforts in order to obtain for the County Council 
the power to levy upon land values a new rate out of 
which they would pay the interest and contribu- 
tions to sinking fund on their loans. Broadly 
speaking, it is capital expenditure, which creates an 
unfair burden on the occupier, and this is paid 
out of loans. There is much to be said in favour 
of the occupier paying for the lighting and cleansing 
of his own streets or for the maintenance of his own 
schools. But why should one generation of London 
occupiers pay for all the lands and buildings necessary 
to provide school accommodation for the Metropolis, 
or for a great improvement like the Embankment? 
These things add to the land values of London, and 
should be paid by a special rate on land. One effect 
of such a fiscal change would be to increase the 
number of improvements, and especially such improve- 
ments as the destruction of insanitary rookeries. 

There is room for difference of opinion as to the 
exact way in which the new rate should be levied. 
A good deal may be urged in favour of collecting it 
in precisely the same way as at present and enabling 
the occupier to deduct it from his rent. Sometimes 
the occupier under a beneficial lease is himself the 
owner of part of the landvalue. So far as he enjoys 
the usufruct he must pay the tax. Ifthe land value 
is £20 and the ground-rent paid by an occupying 
lessee is £10, then the lessee must be allowed to 
deduct from his rent half the land rate and no more. 
These, however, are mere details. The principle, on 
which we fancy London Progressives are nearly 
unanimous, is that there should be a separate 
assessment of land values and a separate rate levied 
upon that assessment to meet all the capital charges 
of the London local authorities. 








THE GERMAN EMPEROR AND HIS NAVY. 





HE German Emperor has certainly done his 
T best to wreck the plans of his advisers. They 
had very properly taken warning by the unresponsive 
attitude of the Reichstag and the nation, and striven, 
with some success, to deprive their Navy Bill of much 
of its natural significance. But the Emperor has 
gone far to destroy their work by his amazing 
excursion into the realm of patriotic melodrama. 
The impromptu speech with which he emphasised 
what they had arranged he should say in the Reich- 
stag somewhat strains both the gravity of its readers 
and their powers of belief. Great as are the 
emotional capacities of the German nation, it would 
be hard to believe—even were it verified by history, 
which is not the case—that the Reichstag ever wept 
collectively even at the Emperor’s chivalric and his- 
trionic oath. It is still harder to regard the amiable 
Prince Henry as a victim destined for sacrifice at 
the hands of refractory Chinamen. But the speech 


shows that the Emperor means to have his navy, and 
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‘suggests that, whatever the Reichstag may bind 
itself to give, he will certainly not bind him- 
self to refrain from fresh demands. His speech 
may not impossibly prove to have wrecked a 
scheme which had been studiously made to look 
moderate, and framed with a view of disarming 
objectors by answering their objections iz advance. 

The forecast of the political fature in Germany 
which has suggested itself to many observers 
during the last year or two has been somewhat as 
follows. The Executive would press various re- 
uctionary measures and propound “boundless plans” 
for increasing the fleet. The Reichstag would reject 
them. The next Reichstag, certain to be more 
hostile, would have them submitted to it and reject 
them again. Then there would be a coup d’état of 
some sort, with a view to limit the suffrage of the 
empire and make the Reichstag more subservient 
to the Imperial will. But the Naval Bill as 
now seb forth is comparatively moderate. The 
plans are strictly limited, and there is a sort 
of half-promise not to begin again when they are 
complete; though it is unsafe to promise what you 
will do eight years hence. There are to be seven 
cew battleships, but they are demanded for tactical 
reasons. They are to be used not as the nucleus 
of a new squadron but to raise the present squadron 
to the fighting strength that high authorities deem 
requisite, and to provide a reserve. There are to be 
nine new cruisers—two large and seven small-—and 
the present needs of the empire would be met by 
three; and there are to be more gunboats. But 
Germany is increasing her oversea trade by natural 
as well as artificial means. It is not unnatural that 
her rulers should wish to provide that the means 
of protecting this trade shall keep pace with its 
expansion. Moreover, if Germany really means to 
secure a foothold in China she will certainly want 
at least this much increase. Finally, it does not 
appear that the cost will be a very serious burden. 
The total of non-recurrent expenditure, which will 
be spread over seven years, is about fifty millions 
sterling. It seems that this will mainly be provided 
for out of the natural expansion of Imperial revenue. 
It is true that the debt cannot be reduced, but 
at present it is not enormous. It will not be 
necessary to tax beer or tobacco, nor greatly to 
increase the contributions actually made by the 
separate States. And the constitutional objection 
to the “Septennate”’ is very adroitly met. The 
Reichstag, it is argued, will still vote the estimates 
annually, but it will have enabled the Government 
to look torward and provide for seven years’ ship- 
building by accepting the plan in advance. It 
surrenders none of its rights; it only pledges itself 
—and it may be doubted if it can pledge its 
successors—not to use some of them for a time. 

Of course, it is easy to see objections to the 
scheme. Naval construction cannot be limited in 
cost for seven years in advance. Fresh improve- 
ments will be at once indispensable and more costly ; 
and a good deal of the money voted may prove to 
have been thrown away. At the same time, it is 
not impossible that the moderation of Ministers 
may have its reward—that is, if the Emperor will 
refrain from injudicious speech. The hopes of 


commercial expansion in China, however they may | 


be damped by the official Press, will prove a very 
attractive bait. The less Liberal half of the Liberal 
party is inclined to consider naval schemes on their 
merits, and even to be converted to them. The 
regular Liberals—Herr Richter’s following—-are at 
present strongly opposed to the Bill. But even 
they, and still more the Roman Catholics, may 
possibly be found open to offers. The Military 
Procedure Bill, which has at last been produced, has 








———. 


been demanded for years, and has had to contend 
with great difficulties both at the Bavarian Court 
and among the Emperor’s confidential advisers. [t 
cannot be said that the Bavarian difficulty is quite 
settled yet; for the Bill, by abolishing the inde. 
pendence of the military jurisdiction of Bavaria, 
destroys a cherished privilege of the kingdom. But 
this is inevitable. Otherwise the Bill, though it 
does not go nearly so far as the Liberals desire, 
seems capable of being made to satisfy their 
legitimate demands for publicity in courts-martial, 
for their judicial independence, and generally 
for “modern ideas” in military law. May not 
the Government make the Military Bill depend 
on the naval scheme? Furthermore, the Centre 
is open to another inducement which the Emperor 
perhaps hinted at in his speech at Coblenz some 
two months ago. The Reichstag has passed a 
resolution in favour of allowing the Jesuits to return 
as an Order to Germany. The Federal Council bas 
let it remain without effect. Can there be a “ deal” 
on these bases? The present Reichstag is all but 
moribund. Will those sections of it that hold the 
balance agree to bind it by a pledge which may 
mean little, in return for concessions on the Military 
Bill and the Jesuits? It looks rather immoral. 
But we are not sure that it is impossible; and the 
constituencies may possibly be partially converted by 
the persistent efforts of the official Press. But the 
Emperor had better restrain his advocacy. 








INSURANCE, 





HE great fire in Cripplegate, which created so 
much interest and excitement a fortnight ago, 
naturally continues to be a leading topic of dis- 
cussion in insurance circles. So far as public interest 
is concerned, the fire has had its innings. The 
excitement has subsided, the nine days’ wonder has 
died out, and the wild exaggerations of loss and 
damage to which so many of the daily newspapers 
gave publicity have given way to sober and 
reasonable estimates founded on ascertained facts. 
It is now known that — excluding the under- 
writers at Lloyd’s, whose operations are always 
more or less shrouded in mystery (but whose 
liability in connection with the fire is estimated 
at between £60,000 and £100,000)—no less than 
thirty-seven British companies are involved, and 
that half a million sterling represents, rougbly, 
their aggregate loss. Those leviathans of fire in- 
surance, the Royal and the Phoenix, head the list 
with individual losses of £50,000 each; the Sun 
loses £10,000; the Royal Exchange, the Guardian, 
and the Law Fire £20,000 each; and the other com- 
panies amounts ranging from £17,000—representing 
the liability of the Northern—to £1,000, which is 
the stated loss of the youngest company affected, 
the Empress Assurance Corporation. These figures 
represent only the net amounts retained at risk 
by British companies, exclusive of reinsurances with 
foreign offices, and, taking all things into considera- 
tion, the total insurance loss will probably be not 
far short of three-quarters of a million. Tis is, of 
course, a heavy call upon the fire offices, and un- 
luckily it has been followed by another catastrophe 
—the great Melbourne fire—which, coming immedi- 
ately upon the outbreak in London, will have the 
effect of turning what promised to be a conspict- 
ously favourable year into cne inclining to the revers¢: 
Tae losses in Melbourne have not yet been fully 
ascertained, but insurances totalling £300,000 have 
already been reported, and of this amount four ‘ 
the companies mentioned abové are liable for 
£20,000 each, while the North British and Mercantile 
is stated to have lost £23,000. Fuller and more 
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definite information will be forthcoming in due 
course, but in the meantime we shall probably be 
within the mark in estimating the total loss at 
£500,000. 

Returning to the Cripplegate fire, which for 
obvious reasons is of more immediate interest to us, 
there are one or two points which appear worthy of 
special attention. In the first place, the unpre- 
cedented fierceness and rapidity of the fire have 
been much discussed, and various reasons have been 
assigned for it. The huddled-up nature of the 
district, its narrow streets and intersecting courts 
and alleys, and the inflammable nature of the 
material warehoused have all been cited as contribu- 
tory causes. They are certainly salient considera- 
tions, and it is well known that they have led 
insurance companies for many years to look 
on Jewin Street and its neighbourhood with 
the greatest disfavour. Yet something beyond 
huddled buildings and ordinary light stock would 
seem to be required to explain a fire which in less 
than an hour had turned a regular congeries of streets 
and warehouses into a seething cauldron of flame. It 
may be that a letter which appeared in the Daily 
News has gone nearest to the root of the question. The 
writer drew attention to the growing use of celluloid 
in the manufacture of buttons, paper-knives,and fancy 
articles ; and there is reason to believe that a large 
quantity of this composition in various forms was 
stored in some of the warehouses destroyed. Now 
celluloid isremarkably easy of ignition, and, oncealight, 
burns with a furious and devastating intensity. It 
is not unlikely that its presence largely aided the 
fire in its spread, while the difficulty of disconnecting 
gaspipes almost reduced to futility the efforts made 
to limit the destruction in the early stages of the 
outbreak. Another matter for consideration is the 
premium charged for this class of risk. It has been 
described by experts more than once as quite in- 
adequate; and if this last great fire—one of a long 
series incidental to the district—is the means of 
some fair and reasonable readjustment, it will at 
least have led to a valuable if tardy reform. 

As to the possible effects upon the companies’ 
dividends, we think the shareholders need have no 
great misgivings on that score. The fires naturally 
occasioned a marked fall in the price of insurance 
shares; but this may be put aside as a merely 
temporary depression. Then the companies heavily 
hit are those whose large premium income and ample 
reserves enable them to stand easily the strain of an 
exceptionally heavy loss. Moreover,the year’s trading 
prior to the middle of November has been, as implied 
above, particularly favourable to fire companies. 
It is improbable, therefore, that the distribution of 
two large items over the whole year's losses will 
upset the average to the extent of necessitating a 
curtailment of dividend. 

In conclusion, the question of fire appliances and 
the organisation of the Fire Brigade has again 
arisen. No one doubts for a moment the zeal and 
courage of our Fire Brigade, or its assiduity in using 
such machinery as it has at command. But there 
are things for which it is not responsible, and, 
after all, perfection is on a very high plane. 
The daily papers have united in that choric 
praise of the Brigade which is always heard on 
these occasions; but some of our well-informed 
insurance contemporaries, having special interests to 
study, have boldly raised the voice of criticism. They 
have ventured to point out certain weaknesses and 
defects, to compare unfavourably our system with 
the methods adopted in America and other countries, 
and have submitted definite suggestions for improve- 
ments, particularly in regard to scientific apparatus. 
The subject is one of the utmost gravity alike to 
the insurance companies and the public, and it is 
greatly to be hoped that the ultimate lesson of 
Cripplegate will be that the protection of the com- 
munity against such catastrophes must be secured in 
the most complete manner that expert knowledge 
can suggest and unstinted expenditure provide. 





FINANCE. 





USINESS grows more stagnant as the year 

J) draws to a close. The engineering dispute 
is not settled, though the hope continues that an 
arrangement will be arrived at. On the other hand, 
there is some apprehension that a railway strike 
may take place, and the fear of a strike in the 
cotton trade, which it was supposed had been 
averted, again recurs. Naturally, theref.r», there 
is little disposition to engage in new risks until 
the relations between employers and employed 
become somewhat better. Money, too, is likely to 
grow scarcer as the end of the year approaches. 
There has not been the rise in rates that wa: feared. 
Still, the supply of loanable capital in the outside 
market is not large, and operators, therefore, are 
unwilling to engage in new risks. Abroad the out- 
look is still more discouraging. Tae crisis in 
Austria, the prolongation of the peace negot atioas, 
and the unrest in the Balkan Peninsula give rise to 
general apprehension ; the prospect in Spria is very 
bad; the condition of Italy is not flourishing. In 
South Africa the rinderpest continues, Taere is no 
early probability of concessions to the m ning in- 
dustry, and depression continues. In Australia the 
drought has not yet broken up, and as midsummer is 
close at hand the fears increase of a great mortality 
amongst sheep and cattle. Happily the wheat 
harvest appears to be moderately good. In India 
the famine expenditure is nearly at an end, and there 
are signs of some revival in business. Uufortunately, 
the war operations on the frontier are not yet ended, 
and the Government expenditure is very heavy. In 
Brazil martial law has been proclaimed, apparently 
to prevent revolution, and the condition ‘of 
the country is suffering through the great fall 
in the price of coffee. Lastly, the Dreyfus excite- 
ment in Paris has practically suspended busi- 
ness on the Bourse there. As a natural con- 
sequence there is exceedingly little business doing 
on the Stock Exchange in London. The Inter- 
national Department is almost deserted. The 
Mining market is stagnant; the Home Railway 
market is under the shadow of the strike appre- 
hensions; and the American market is depressed. 
In spite of all the efforts on the part of the great 
operators in New York, prices do not recover. 
Congress is about to meet; an attempt will be made 
to reform the currency, but the general impression 
is that Jingo resolutions may be carried which may 
alarm the public. There is much more inclination, 
therefore, to sell than to buy, and all efforts to 
galvanise the market fail. Moreover, trade is not 
as active as was generally expected. The almost 
universal belief in New York was that two good 
harvests in succession would so enrich the farniers 
that they would buy freely, and that thus trade 
would be stimulated in every direction. As a 
matter of fact, the farmers are not buying. The 
shopkeepers laid in large stocks, and therefore, 
manufacturers and wholesale dealers did a good 
business, but the shopkeepers now find that there is 
very little demand on the part of their customers. 

As said above, the rates of interest and discount 
have not risen as was generally expected a little 
time ago. But the supply of loanable capital in 
the open market is not large, and whenever ahy 
extra demand arises brokers are driven to the 
Bank of England to borrow. The Bank, in short, 
has an unusual command of the outside market, 
which it will probably retain until. the new year. 
There does not seem any probability now of with- 
drawals of gold from the Bank, on any consider- 
able scale at all events. When the India Council 
announced that it would sell no drafts for at least 
ten weeks it was almost everywhere assumed that 
gold would have to be sent out to India. But not 
only has no gold been sent ont, but the Indian 
exchanges have actually declined, so that there 
is very much less probability now that gold will 
go out than there was three months ago. Moreover, 
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the Indian Money Market is becoming wonderfully 
easy ; and though it is possible that there may be 
another stringent time in the spring, at present 
the rates of discount in Bombay and Calcutta are 
barely 5 per cent. 

The English Sewing Cotton Company, Limited, 
has a share capital of two millions divided into a 
million 5 per cent. cumulative preference and a 
million ordinary shares. There is, in addition, 
debenture stock to the amount of three-quarters of 
@ million sterling. This year three-quarters of a 
million of preference and the same amount of 
ordinary shares have been offered to the public, 
together with the whole of the debentures. The 
Company has been formed to unite the principal 
English firms and companies engaged in the manu- 
facture of sewing, crochet, knitting, mending, and 
other cottons, in some cases also engaged in spinning, 
doubling, twisting, and the like. The prospectus 
gives little information respecting the revenues of 
the concerns now amalgamated, but it states that 
the intention is to work in harmony with existing 
companies of the same kind, and it specially 
mentions that J. & F. Coates, Limited, are to sub- 
scribe for 200,000 ordinary shares, 

The Gutta-Percha Corporation, Limited, has a 
share capital of £200,000 in 80,000 7 per cent, pre- 
ference and 100,000 ordinary shares of £1 each. The 
whole of the preference and 80,000 ordinary shares 
have been offered this week for subscription. The 
preference shares, besides the preference dividend of 
7 per cent., are entitled to share with the ordinary 
after the latter has received 7 per cent. The 
Company is formed to trade in and manufacture 
gutta-percha, and to acquire a patent process for 
the economic manufacture of the article. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER, 


'ATURDA Y.—It was nothing less than a revolu- 

tion, the accomplishment of which was announced 
last night. The conspiracy against the School Board 
has been long afoot in London. Six years ago it 
seemed to have triumphed completely, and every- 
body knows how, on the Board of 1891, the sectarian 
firebrands did their best to rob the London public of 
their rights in the matter of education. Three years 
ago they met with a severe check, due entirely to the 
arrogant folly of men like Mr. Riley, whose sacer- 
dotalism inspired the average man with strong dis- 
gust. But then came the Tory victory in the General 
Election of 1895, and the Government came to the 
aid of the clerical conspirators in their attempt to 
destroy the public control of the public schools. 
They brought in their infamous Bill of last year, 
and seemed bent upon placing the schools in the 
hands of the clergy to the exclusion of the nation. 
Once more the gorge of the country rose, and 
Ministers suffered an ignominious defeat in their 
own House of Commons. Now that defeat has 
been emphasised by the vote of the people of 
London, and both Lord Salisbury and Mr. Cham- 
berlain have been told what the capital thinks of 
their educational policy. The victory of Thursday 
was certain almost from the first. But not the 
most sanguine of the friends of the Board schools 
believed that it would be so sweeping as it actually 
was. All over London, except in Chelsea, the tide 
has turned, and the defeat of Mr. Diggle—a thing 
devoutly desired, but which was hardly hoped for— 
completes the wreck of the Anti-Educational con- 
spiracy. The School Board election of this week is 
a certain portent of the result of the next General 
Election. 

Sir Henry Fowler's temperate reply to Mr. 
Balfour’s letter is absolutely convincing. Mr. Bal- 
four—assisted by sundry clumsy writers in the Tory 
daily press—has been strenuously endeavouring to 
draw a red herring across the path of the British 





public in order to prevent them from investi. 
gating the fatal policy which has involved us jp 
our disastrous campaign on the Indian frontier, 
Cleverly avoiding the question of the wisdom of 
the frontier policy of the present Ministry, he 
has devoted himself to the task of showing that the 
ery of “breach of faith” which has been raised by 
the Opposition in connection with the Chitral pro. 
clamation was an after-thought invented by Lord 
Rosebery and Sir Henry Fowler when they were no 
longer in office. Sir Henry has made it clear to the 
comprehension even of dunces that so far from being 
an after-thought it was a cry raised, whether rightly 
or wrongly, by the Liberals when they were still in 
power. That disposes of the whole edifice of false 
logic and misleading analogy raised by Mr. Balfour 
and his henchmen. Whether Ministers may be able 
to defend themselves from the charge of breach of 
faith is another matter, and not upon the whole a 
very important one. What is of importance is the 
criminally dangerous character of the policy they 
adopted when, reversing the wise decision of the 
late Government, they determined to plunge into a 
reckless adventure on the Indian frontier in order to 
please the Jingo party. They would do well to turn 
their attention to this point instead of trying to 
show that nobody thought of a possible “ breach of 
faith” until after the present Government had been 
installed in office. 

Sunday.—The Temps is not very happy in its 
mode of dealing with the extremely delicate and 
difficult questions that have arisen in West Africa. 
No one will accuse it of consciously wishing to 
embitter the relations of England and France, still 
less is it to be supposed that it wishes to bring 
about a rupture of the peace. But the line which 
it, in common with other newspapers, is taking is 
by no means calculated to lessen the chances of such 
a rupture. Everybody hopes that the rumours of 
an actual conflict between Englishmen and French- 
men on the banks of the Niger may prove to be 
unfounded; but if so untoward an event should 
have happened, nothing will be more likely to 
aggravate the dangers occasioned by it than the 
adoption of a tone of bounce and bluster by the 
newspapers on either side of the Channel. For the 
moment our English Jingo newspapers are restrain- 
ing themselves, feeling the gravity of the crisis 
which has arisen; but their self-restraint will be of 
little use unless it is imitated by their contemporaries 
in Paris. 

I understand that the first idea of the new 
majority on the London School Board was to obtain 
the services of Lord Rosebery as chairman. The 
splendid work he did as Chairman of the County 
Council has not been forgotten in London, and his 
return to any post of that kind would have been 
hailed by all parties with delight. But there are 
obvious reasons why he could not undertake the 
arduous duties of the School Board, and none of 
his friends were surprised at his declining the pro- 
posal made tohim. Another name, and a most excel- 
lent one, suggested for the Chairmanship was that of 
the Earl of Crewe, one of the ablest of the younger 
generation of statesmen. Eventually, however, the 
choice fell upon Lord Reay, whose wide experience 
will be an advantage to him in his new position. | 

Monday.—Mr. Herbert Gladstone’s speech in 
which he stated with much frankness and clearness 
the objections to the Local Veto Bill has excited 4 
storm of opposition on the part of the friends of the 
United Kingdom Alliance. So far as Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson is concerned there is no one who will not 
respect his sincere devotion to the cause with which 
his life is identified, and who will not sympathise 
with his grief when he sees that cause attacked. 0 
man in our public life has a more spotless record than 
Sir Wilfrid, and the great respect in which he 15 
held by all who know him has done much to make 
the Permissive Bill acceptable to politicians. The 
case is different with Mr. Hugh Price Hughes, who bas 
assailed Mr. Herbert Gladstone with his accustomed 
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bitterness. This gentleman’s opinions on the question 
of the Local Veto are by no means recommended to 
the world by his personality, and their vehemence 
does not make them in any degree more acceptable. 
The truth is that the Permissive Bill Party is not at 
present in favour among Liberals. Reform of the 
liquor laws is desired by every good citizen; but 
there are many, besides Mr. Herbert Gladstone, who 
believe, first, that the Permissive Bill is anything but 
the best mode of introducing licensing reform ; and 
secondly, that it has aroused so strong a popular 
opposition that it is hopeless to dream of carrying 
it. The last Derby election taught a lesson which 
cannot easily be forgotten, and Mr. Gladstone has 
struck a chord which will echo in many hearts, in 
expressing the hope that the friends of temperance 
reform may be able to unite on some more practical 
and less unpopular measure of reform than that 
which is associated with the name of the United 
Kingdom Alliance. 

Tuesday.—So, after all, the Lord Chancellor has 
not been absolutely insensible to the opinion of 
honest men of all parties with regard to his mode 
of administering his patronage. He has positively 
appointed a good lawyer, a really able man, and— 
strangest of ail—a political opponent, as the successor 
of Baron Pollock! Wonders will never cease. Sir 
Walter Phillimore deserved the promotion he has 
received, and everybody will congratulate him upon 
it. But nothing can wipe away the stain upon Lord 
Halsbury’s reputation which his recent exercise of 
patronage has inflicted upon it. I hear that when 
Mr. Gladstone was in town there was no subject on 
which he spoke with greater emphasis than that of 
the lowering of the dignity of the judicial bench at 
the hands of the present Chancellor. It will be 
strange if some discussion on this subject does not 
arise when Parliament meets. The feeling in legal 
circles is as strong as it ever was. 

. _ Wednesday — The desperate efforts which are 
being made by the friends of Lord Salisbury to 
cover his failure as a Minister for Foreign Affairs 
are not to be allowed to succeed. Mr. Bryce 
returned to the attack last night, and put the 
case of Tunis with a clearness which even the 
Prime Minister cannot fail to understand. It is 
nothing less than astounding that the English 
Foreign Office should have made such a sacrifice 
of our national interests as this without getting 
anything in return. Some people might say—-and 
say with a fair show of reason—that our material 
interests in Tunis were worth sacrificing in order 
to purchase French goodwill. Many of us would 
agree with this view. Unfortunately, however, the 
French themseives seem determined to make it clear 
to us that they recognise no claim to their gratitude 
on our part because of our action ia Tunis. The 
Temps, indeed, regards it as a characteristic display 
of British insolence that we should talk as though we 
conferred any favour upon them in Tunis. This 
possible defence for Lord Salisbury’s surrender is 
thus effectually disposed of. The fact is that his 
boasted foreign policy is an imposture, and one that 
must collapse when it has once been pricked by 
critics like Mr. Bryce. When a Tory London news- 
paper goes so far as to raise the preposterous cry 
that the Prime Minister is proposing to cede the 
Channel Islands to the French, we have significant 
proof of the extent to which Lord Salisbury has 
already been found out even by his own supporters. 

_Last July it was my good fortune to have a 
private conversation with the most distinguished of 
all the guests entertained by the nation at the time 
of the Jubilee, I had gone to see him on a matter 
of public business, and, when that was settled, was 
leaving his room. “ Pray do not go!” he said. “If 
you can spare me half an hour, I should be greatly 
obliged. I have been more than three weeks in 
England, and during all that time I have never been 
allowed the chance of having five minutes’ talk with 
a Radical. You know I am a Radical myself, and I 
want you to tell me something of the prospects of 





your party.” I replied that our prospects were not 
as bright as they might be, but were, nevertheless, 
not unsatisfactory. “At the next General Election 
we shall come into power again, unless some suicidal 
act on the part either of our leaders or of some 
extreme section of cur party is committed.” “ What! 
You think you will win the next General Election ?*’ 
cried my interlocutor, throwing up his hands in amaze- 
ment; “ you are the first person I have heard hint 
that such a thing was even possible.” * Probably I am, 
but please remember that you have only hitherto 
heard the Ministerial view of the future. Pray keep 
my prediction in mind when the time comes for it 
to be tested.” “ Bat what is yourcry ? On what will 
you win?” “I say nothing about what our cry may 
be; but we shall win, if upon nothing else, upon the 
blunders of our opponents.” I need not pursue 
further a conversation which was one of real 
interest. I only recall it now because meeting 
yesterday one of the most influential men of the 
Tory party, I repeated to him what I had said to 
the Colonial Prime Minister last July, and he un- 
hesitatingly, though regretfully, admitted that it was 
true. If our Jubilee visitors were to return to-day they 
would no longer be astounded at the temerity of the 
man who stated his conviction that the next General 
Election would result in a great Liberal victory. 

Thursday.—That curious body, the Council of 
Legal Education, has gone beyond itself in its latest 
attempt to show its anxious desire to improve the 
education of our budding barristers. It resolved 
this week to dismiss from office all the “ readers” of 
the Inns of Court who have held their post for six 
years. This revolutionary step was not taken 
because there was any dissatisfaction with the way 
in which the readers have done their work. On the 
contrary, the eminent judges and counsel who 
constitute the Council had nothing but praise to 
give to the distinguished men who have fulfilled the 
important duties of readers and examiners during 
the last six years, and they did not disguise the fact 
that these gentlemen were naturally much more 
efficient after the experience they have had than 
when they first undertook their duties. But, 
despite the fact that the Council is supposed to 
attend to the interests of legal education, its 
members do not regard the post of reader as 
having any educational importance. They look upon 
i¢ as a snug appointment worth £600 a year, which 
must not be held by any one man for more than a 
few years, in order that a greater number of persons 
may enjoy its emoluments. So this week they have 
made a clean sweep of all the most efficient and 
most eminent of the readers in order that they may 
appoint a number of untried young men in whose 
personal fortunes they are interested in place of the 
old teachers. Imagine any university managed on 
this principle! Imagine its application to the judges 
themselves! But nothing is too absurd, apparently, 
for this Council of Legal Education, and once more 
we shall have to consider whether a Royal Commis- 
sion is not needed to put an end to the anomalies 
and anachronisms which prevail in that closest of 
all close corporations, the legal profession. 

Friday.—Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman made a 
vigorous onslaught on the miserable Indian frontier 
business yesterday. This morning’s paper tells the 
old ghastly tale of more English lives sacrificed 
needlessly and uselessly. It is nothing less than a 
crime that has been perpetrated by the men who, 
by their folly, forced us into this bloody and useless 
business. The whole of the present Ministry are 
responsible for it; but the two men upon whom the 
chief burden of guilt rests are Lord Lansdowne and 
Lord Roberts. Is is they of whom their countrymen 
must demand an account of the lives that have 
been lost and the money that has been squandered 
absolutely to no purpose. These are strong words, 
but they are not used by myself alone. There is 
hardly any man, to whatever political party he may 
belong, who understands India and the frontier 
question, who will not say the same thing. 
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The futile attempt of a sub-committee of the 
National Liberal Club to pose as though it had 
received some divine commission to represent the 
Liberal party and dictate the Liberal policy, is, it 
need hardly be said, laughed at universally. Itis a 
pity that Tooley Street does not know when it is 
making itself ridiculous. 








CHARLOTTE BRONTE’S FRIEND. 





“ AT Moor Lane House, Gomersal, on November 
26th, aged eighty, Miss Ellen Nussey.” Thus 
runs the brief record of the snapping of a link which 
binds us to a great past and a glorious name. All 
who are interested in the story of the Brontés have 
long known that Miss Nussey was the friend of 
Charlotte from her schooldays to her death, and 
that, more than any other person, she had been the 
recipient of the confidences of the author of “ Jane 
Eyre.” Only those who knew Miss Nussey person- 
ally were aware of the extent of her knowledge of 
the story of the gifted sisters of Haworth Parsonage, 
and of her own individual claims to respect and 
admiration. It is nearly twenty-five years since I 
made her acquaintance. At that time the Bronté 
fortunes were at their lowest ebb. Mrs. Gaskell’s 
great book had been before the world for nearly 
twenty years. It had been widely read and admired ; 
and then the world, in its usual fashion, had turned 
to something new. There was no Bronti: Society 
in those days, and there was no Bronté cult 
on this side of the Atlantic. The plant of their 
glory seemed to be perishing, and very few persons 
believed that it was only sinking to the earth in 
order to gather fresh strength and grow into a new 
and more vigorous life. But even then Ellen Nussey 
was convinced that the fame of her illustrious friend 
would one day fill the world of letters, and she lost 
no opportunity of seeking to inspire anyone with 
whom she came in contact, in whose breast some 
spark of her own enthusiasm for the Bronté sisters 
was to be found, with this conviction. Thus it 
happened that, hearing in 1873 that I had under- 
taken to lecture before a literary society in Leeds 
on the author of “Jane Eyre,” she sought my 
acquaintance, and placed before me those wonderful 
letters in which the real story of the Brontés is 
revealed. Mrs, Gaskell had seen most of them and 
had made somewhat sparing use of them. But 
since her time they had remained locked up in 
Miss Nussey’s cabinet, and no one, except a 
stray American writer, had either seen them or 
apparently desired to see them, My study of these 
precious letters led me to expand my lecture into a 
series of articles in JMacmillan’s Magazine in the 
spring of 1876. These again were expanded into a 
little volume (“ Charlotte Bronti: a Monograph”) a 
few months later. My book attracted a certain 
measure of attention and went through several 
editions, both here and in America, within twelve 
months of its publication, despite the fact that it 
hardly received one friendly newspaper criticism. 
The critics of that epoch knew very little about the 
Brontés, and apparently cared still less. The new 
material for a full understanding of the lives of the 
sisters, with which Ellen Nussey had provided me, 
excited but little curiosity or interest among the 
professional literary men of the time; and though 
the public bought the book in quite respectable 
numbers, it would have fallen flat but for one most 
fortunate circumstance. This was the fact that it 
inspired Mr. Swinburne with the idea of writing 
that “Note” on Charlotte Bronté in which he 
proclaimed in trumpet tones his appreciation not 
only of her genius but of that of her not less 
gifted sister Emily. From the appearance of Mr. 
Swinburne’s booklet may be dated the revival of 
the public interest in the Bronti‘s., 
Ellen Nussey, when I first met her, was a 








singularly beautiful woman, who certainly gave no 
one the idea that she was approaching her sixtieth 
year. She had regular and pleasing features, keen 
intelligence, and an old-fashioned precision of manner 
which alone seemed to associate her with the era to 
which she really belonged. She and her friend and 
schoolmistress, Miss Wooler, were steeped in the 
Bronté tradition, of which at that time they 
may be said to have been the sole guardians, 
They seemed literally to live in the memory of the 
days when Charlotte was their friend and companion, 
and their greatest happiness was to find some 
sympathetic person who would listen to them whilst 
they talked about her. They were both strongly 
convinced that Mrs. Gaskell’s admirable “ Life” had 
failed to do justice to their friend. Their pious and 
simple souls were filled with horror at the thought 
that her pure and blameless life should have been 
associated with the dismal story of her brother 
Branwell, and their most ardent desire seemed to be 
to see her career set forth not against the dark 
background of the tragedy of Haworth Parsonage, 
but in an atmosphere radiant with that undimmed 
sunshine in which, in their tender love and reverence, 
they always sought to invest her memory. To the 
end of her days this desire was paramount in Miss 
Nussey’s heart. Many biographies and studies of 
the Brontis have appeared since I made my attempt, 
at her instigation, more than twenty years ago; 
but I do not think that any of these efforts satisfied 
her, and I have no doubt that she went to her rest 
last week still feeling that no artist had been found 
skilful enough to paint her heroine as she really was. 

She herself, as most persons now know, furnished 
Charlotte with the model from which the beautiful 
figure of Caroline Helston was drawn. I long had 
in my possession a pen-and-ink sketch of Miss 
Nussey, drawn by Charlotte, which realised all 
that one read in “ Shirley” of the delightful Caroline, 
She it was who told me that the best of all the 
portraits of Emily Bronté was that which Charlotte 
had given us when she described the inimitable 
Shirley Keeldar. When one talked to her the 
three Bronté sisters seemed to live again. She 
could tell of Anne, gentle and pretty, sweet and 
dutiful as Charlotte herself, without any of the 
slight asperities of character that appeared in her 
two sisters. She had, even to the last, a vivid 
sense of the strangeness of Emily—her aloofness 
from human society, her wayward eccentricity. 
Charlotte was herself amazed when one day, during 
one of Miss Nussey’s visits to Haworth, Emily 
volunteered to accompany the visitor on a ramble 
over the moors. Such favour she had never been 
known before to bestow upon anyone not of her 
own family. That Miss Nussey did not appreciate 
the genius of Emily was evident. ‘“ Wuthering 
Heights” was to her simply “that dreadful book.” 
She evidently valued “ Agnes Grey” much more 
highly. As for Branwell, she could hardly be 
induced to speak of him at all. He had been the 
“dark shadow” in the family life, and she shrank 
from the very mention of his name. 

The world has often busied itself with the 
identity of Rochester in “Jane Eyre.” Most of 
us remember how the critics of fifty wears ago 
believed that Thackeray had furnished the model 
for that immortal character. The real original 
was the brother of Ellen Nussey—a West Riding 
merchant who had all the unpolished force and 
dogged egotism which sometimes marked the York- 
shire magnate in those days. Charlotte idealised 
him into Rochester, and planted him in the midst of 
circumstances of which his own life knew nothing. 
Another of the Nusseys was, if I remember aright, 
the original of Mr. St. John. Among the many 
stories I gathered twenty years ago from Miss 
Nussey’s lips about Charlotte Bronté, I remember 
perhaps best of all the tale she told of her last 
visit to Haworth. Charlotte had become the wife 
of Mr. Nicholls, and her friend found, somewhat 
to her surprise, that she had also become the model 
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clergyman’s help-meet, busying herself in the affairs 
of the parish in a way that she had never done 
before. Charlotte and her husband went for a walk 
on the moors with their guest. “ Are you not going 
to write anything more?” asked Miss Nussey of 
Charlotte. “Oh,” was the reply, “I have got a 
story in my head, but Arthur does not wish me to 
write it. He thinks I should attend to other things 
now.” Then, according to her statement, Ellen 
Nussey waxed valiant on her friend’s behalf, and 
contended with Mr. Nicholls against his idea that a 
clergyman’s wife ought not to engage in literary 
work. “I married Charlotte Bronté, not Currer 
Bell,” was the husband’s rejoinder. 

I must stay my hand. It is only a few days 
since I received the last letter in Ellen Nussey’s 
delicate old-fashioned handwriting, and the news 
of her death came upon me on Saturday with 
a great shock of surprise and pain. One never 
thought of her as being old—so old. She seemed to 
enjoy an unending youth in her enthusiastic devotion 
to the memory of the noble woman whose bosom 
friend she had been during all her years of study 
and work, whose trials she had witnessed and striven 
to lighten, and in whose triumphs she had rejoiced 
so abundantly. “More than my brothers are to me.” 
To Charlotte Bronté Ellen Nussey was something 
more than a sister. To her she could unbosom 
herself as she was never able to do to those of her 
own blood, and it is pleasant to think that the great 
woman had a worthy friend and confidante. All 
lovers of the Brontiés, all admirers of their unique 
and splendid story—and the class is now a large one 
—will join in paying a tribute of affectionate respect 
to the simple Yorkshire lady who, having been 
honoured in her youth by their friendship, remained 
true to that glorious memory to the end of her 


blameless days. Wemyss REID. 








“OUR DOUBLE SELVES.” 





\ J] HEN Stevenson wrote “The Strange Case of 
: Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” he was told that 
his moral lesson was crude, because there is no 
experience of two distinct personalities in a man. 
We are not divided into compartments of good and 
evil, each taking its turn without any control on the 
part of the other. The loosening of Jekyll’s worst 
appetites and savage instincts in the shape of Hyde 
was unphilosophical. Jekyll might have had the 
impulses of Hyde, but Hyde would not have played 
the devil all by himself, as if no Jekyll had ever 
existed. This criticism seemed forcible at the 
time, especially as Jekyll’s lower nature was made 
to take a separate form, quite unlike his own, 
by the agency of a mysterious liquid. Liquids 
which the story-teller cannot explain in terms of 
scientific analysis are apt to mar the illusion. 
You grow dissatisfied with the magic draught which 
performs such marvels when nobody can tell you 
what it was made of. Stevenson might have dis- 
pensed with this antique device if he had known 
that there are actually two independent intelligences 
in one and the same being. Dr. Andrew Wilson 
unravels this mystery in Longman’s. There was 
once a Welshman who alternated between two 
individualities. In the one he spoke English as well 
as Welsh, and wrote with his right hand; in the 
other he knew nothing but Welsh, and wrote with 
his left. He was insane, and that circumstance may 
prejudice the theory. But a much more striking 
case is that of a woman stillalive and fully possessed 
of her faculties, the faculties of two separate people. 
For the last fifty years she has passed from one 
personality to the other at intervals. In the second 
State she has not the smallest sense of anything 
that was present to her consciousness in the first. 
Her two egos have no common interests. Returning 








from a funeral in a cab, she awoke from a nap with 
complete surprise at the situation, and oblivious of 
everything that had preceded it. In a word, she is 
two women, wholly unlike in disposition, but both 
estimable apparently, for she is married, and her 
husband seems to have lived happily with his 
two wives. 

Dr. Wilson’s explanation of this phenomenon is 
that people in a normal state think and speak with 
the left brain, and that the transference of these 
functions from left to right produces a new 
creature. For some reason the left brain has played 
the leading part in the evolution of the human 
mind, and the right brain is not only subordinate, 
but appears to retain the instincts of primitive 
savagery. There is the case of an epileptic woman 
who lost the use of her left brain. “She reverted 
temporarily to a lower phase of life, in which she 
jabbered in an angry way like a monkey.” Here we 
perceive the shadow of Mr. Hyde. He proceeds from 
the right side of the head, and not from the mixture 
which Dr. Jekyll used to swallow. Stevenson 
might have put his rashly importunate physician 
into a trance, and turned him from Jekyll to 
Hyde and back again, with no connecting link 
of memory between them, and with no external 
change. This would have obscured the moral, 
perhaps; for Jekyll, as it is, suffers from the racking 
tortures of conscience, whereas, if he were merely 
the victim of his right brain during the temporary 
lapse of the left, he would be unconscious of blame. 
The casuists who fight about free will ought to 
welcome this fresh variation of the dispute. Is a 
man a free agent if he has a second self which 
behaves ill when his first self is disarmed and asleep ? 
If we cultivate virtue mainly with the left and 
civilised brain, what precautions can prevent the 
right brain from asserting its propensity to atavism ? 
How is Hyde, lurking in that right lobe, to be kept 
securely out of mischief ? 

Why the left brain should be better educated 
than its neighbour is a mystery on which Dr. Wilson 
throws no light. It ought to occupy the attention 
of reformers. The philosophers of Laputa en- 
deavoured to equalise intelligence by ladling brains 
out of one skull into another. The case is more 
serious when in the same skull you have two brains, 
the one highly cultivated and full of the modern 
spirit, and the other, it may be, as backward in 
morals and intelligence as prehistoric man. This 
inequality may not always cause a disturbance of 
social relations. The two married ladies rolled into 
one in Dr. Wilson’s story have loyally co-operated in 
household felicity. But who can say that the double 
self will always maintain this unity of conduct? Jekyll 
deliberately took the shape of Hyde, and was 
mightily repentant when he had gone too far. But 
if a man’s right brain can project a new individuality 
when his left is dormant, how can his normal 
self feel remorse? Romancers have sometimes 
thrilled us with the fate of a man whose soul 
has been ejected and its habitation occupied by a 
malevolent spirit, who makes him the wonder and 
terror of his friends. Demoniacal possession we 
know and have ceased to believe in. But that man 
will have some reason to feel alarmed who is con- 
vinced that his conscious responsibility depends on the 
uncertain dominance of his left brain over the right, 
and that he can never tell when another person, 
looking exactly like him, and employing all his physi- 
cal forces, commits him in the eyes of the world to 
some appalling error or even crime. The dread of 
the metamorphosis might itself become such a 
morbid possession as to unhinge the reason. And 
how can the egoist sleep in peace if he finds that 
forty winks may efface the ego he knows and 
admires, and rouse the other ego with whose views 
he is not even acquainted? To think that a perfect 
stranger, wearing your lineaments, might destroy 
your reputation for wit, and make you a laughing- 
stock at the club! And all because of the backward 
state of your right brain! It is horrible! 
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But as the active section of the brain affects the 
opposite side of the body, it is plain that left-handed 
people are animated by the right brain ; and as they 
exhibit the normal standard of intelligence, it is 
also clear that the right brain is frequently as sound 
and as modern as its rival. Your left-handed bowler 
does not suddenly drop the ball and climb the 
nearest tree with ape-like cries, nor does he turn 
with tigerish ferocity on the umpire who has no- 
balled him. The records of crime do not show 
an excessive proportion of left-handed murderers, 
though statistics on this point are not systematic. 
People who have lost the use of the right hand 
have learned to use the left without exhibiting any 
moral decadence. Many years ago Charles Reade 
started a futile agitation for the teaching of 
children to be ambidextrous. His argument was 
based simply on the convenience of being able to do 
with either hand many things which are now done 
with only one. But Dr. Wilson has shown us a 
deeper significance in this reform. If the race be- 
came ambidextrous, that treacherous left brain 
might be deprived of all potency for evil, and 
the ghost of the double self laid for ever. 


THE PRIVACY OF LETTERS. 
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RECENT decision in the Law Courts, into the 

particular merits of which we need not enter 
here, raises in a striking form the question how far 
the writer of a private letter retains his property in 
it and his right to control its uses after it leaves his 
hands. It also illustrates very clearly the inevitable 
subtleties of English case-law, the many distinctions 
and refinements which almost every decision in equity 
suggests, and the danger of imagining that it is 
possible without a hundred safeguards to lay down 
simple principles on points of law. <A very generally 
accepted doctrine—a doctrine, indeed, which in the 
recent case was broadly affirmed by Mr. Labouchere 
—is the doctrine that a letter remains the property 
of the writer to the end. But though the tendency 
of cases during the last hundred and fifty years may 
seem to have been in that direction, that is by no 
means a principle which, in the abstract, it would be 
safe to rely on, nor apparently, had it not been 
established by authority comparatively early in the 
eighteenth century, is it a principle which modern 
judges would carry very far to-day. It is to Lord 
Hardwicke, that astute and able Chancellor whose 
legal eminence has redeemed with posterity the 
meaner traits of a character which few of his con- 
temporaries loved, that we owe whatever protection 
the writer of a letter has. It was he who, in the 
famous case of the disputed publication of Pope’s 
letters, shattered the old and simple theory that 
when a man writes a letter he gives it as a present to 
the receiver. By writing and sending a letter, Lord 
Hardwicke laid it down, a man does not part with 
his property in it. Something, no doubt, passes to 
the receiver—some right of property, perhaps the 
paper, may belong to him; but at most the receiver 
of the letter acquires only a joint property with the 
owner, and gains no right to publish its contents to 
the world at large. Ever since Lord Hardwicke’s 
judgment that case has governed English law. 
Judge after judge has followed and adopted it; and 
even the exceptions permitted to the rule do not go 
beyond this—that a man may publish other people's 
letters in order to clear his own character and in 
order to facilitate the ends of justice. “The ques- 
tion in all these cases,” said Lord Cairns, once, in 
summing up the law upon the subject—and Lord 
Cairns was, by common consent, one of the strongest 
judges of recent times—“ is, what was the purpose or 
object in the mind of the person sending the letter ? 
The writer is supposed to intend that the receiver 
may use it for any lawful purpose, and it has been 





held that publication is not such a lawful purpose, 
But if there is a lawful purpose for which a letter 
can be used, it is the production of it in a Court 
of Justice for the furtherance of the ends of 
justice.” In fact, the legality of making public 
private letters depends on the particular circum- 
stances of the case, and the whole question only 
helps afresh to illustrate the delicate ambiguity of 
English law. 

We cannot doubt that Lord Hardwicke’s decision, 
however much it may have been modified and 
questioned, rendered a great service to society at 
large. The principle of it—that a letter is a private 
and a sacred thing, intended for the eye of the 
receiver only—is a principle which, even in these 
days of publicity and advertisement, appeals in the 
strongest manner to our sense of what is right. 
It is the principle which forbids an honest man to 
open his wife’s letters. It is, in fact, the only 
principle on which letters so genuine as to be worth 
reading would ever be written at all. Most people, 
we imagine, will have read with a thrill of horror 
an allegation made in the recent case to the effect 
that a literary man handed over to his wife as a 
wedding present on their marriage a number of 
letters written to him by his friends, which in after 
years his wife determined to turn to profitable 
account. The marriage of one’s bachelor friends 
would become something worse than a thing to be 
regretted if one could suppose that wedding presents 
of this description were a common offering from 
a bridegroom to his bride. But Lord Cairns’s 
judgment opens the way to endless questions. 
What is a “lawful purpose” for which a letter 
may be used? May it be sold by the receiver as 
a valuable autograph? May it be given away by 
him as a curiosity? May it be made public, even 
at the risk of injuring the writer, for a great public 
purpose, or to save the State? Is a third party 
who gets hold of private letters under any such 
obligation of privacy as the receiver is, his right 
of property in them being practically none? No 
Englishman and, we think, no fair-minded American 
would deny that Franklin, on the eve of the 
American Revolution, acted discreditably in making 
public Hutchinson’s letters. But, on the other 
hand, if the notorious letter attributed to Mr. 
Parnell had proved to be genuine instead of a 
clumsy and infamous forgery, would any fair- 
minded man maintain that the Ties was not 
justified in giving it all the publicity which it 
could? If Bothwell had sold to Queen Elizabeth 
the famous and characteristic letter written to him 
from Glasgow by his royal mistress, which it still 
pleases so many people to denounce as forged, 
would anyone deny that, even if Mary had given it 
him as a wedding present, he would have touched a 
depth of infamy which with all his ruffianism he 
never approached? Yet who beyond the Marian 
fanatics will blame the Regent Murray for showing 
that letter to the English Council? It is a curious 
thing that, while we generally regard it as discredit- 
able for the receivers of private letters to publish 
them without the writers’ consent, we do not as 
a rule blame third parties who get hold of them 
for publishing them without the consent of either, 
the truth being of course that it is not the question 
of property in them which we look to, but the 
question of tacit agreement, of implied trust, 
which they involve. We regard the receiver of & 
letter as practically entering into an engagement 
with us not to show to others what he knows that 
we should wish concealed. But a newspaper, 4 
biographer, or a publisher —all being things, we 
suppose, without a conscience—is regarded, in the 
absence of any express stipulation, as bound by no 
engagement of the kind. Had Stella been capable 
of publishing the letters sent from London in 1711, 
or of handing them over to the executors of the 
Duke of Marlborough or of Dryden, what a just cry 
of indignation would have gone up from the coffee- 
houses of the town, what a savage protest from the 
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fierce and furious Dean! Yet the public never 
seriously blamed the parties who first made public 
the details of that touching and singular romance. 
Indeed, where the personages concerned are public 
characters, it would seem that the world expects 
their most sacred confidences to be divulged. It 
would, we suppose, be regarded as meritorious for any 
connection of the Brontés to bring before the world 
to-day any letter, however private in its nature, 
which might throw light upon the members of a 
family whose secrets are now the common property 
of literary students. Is there living a publisher, we 
wonder, who, if there came into his possession a 
collection of letters written by Thackeray, would be 
deterred by Thackeray’s own wishes, in the absence 
of any explicit engagement, from giving them to the 
world? A generation which has read Mr. Froude’s 
Reminiscences of Carlyle may wonder why the 
law should place any restrictions on these things at 
all. The fact is, it is unsafe to lay down any law 
upon the subject. In each case it must be a matter 
of honour and of taste. That being so, we are glad 
to welcome a decision which reminds us that the law 
can still do something to protect the privacy of 
letters from the prying of the world, and to maintain 
in strictness the decorums on which the intimacies 
of private life depend. 








THE OUTPACING OF ENGLAND IN TRAIN- 
SPEEDS. 





“TP\HE quickest train out of Paris is faster than 

the quickest train from London, starting- 
point to first stopping-place in each case.” Such 
was the startling statement made to us the other 
day by an expert in train-speeds; coming from him, 
one could entertain no doubt that such was the fact, 
amazing as it might seem. It is not true, just yet, 
that the highest speed in France—“ schedule ” timing 
—is above the best in Great Britain. No, we still 
keep a lead of a poor two miles an hour or so, by 
virtue of some runs in Scotland and the Midland 
counties; there is even one run ata super-Continental 
speed which can be reckoned as a London one by the 
skin of its teeth—Finsbury Park Station is half 
within the “Londonshire” border—but this is by 
an up train. 

Of course, everyone who goes from London to 
Paris and back has known for some time that the 
train-speed by the “boat expresses” is higher 
across the Channel than at home. The 11.50 
am. from Paris (Nord) takes one to Amiens 
at over 5i miles an hour, and thence to 
the town station Calais, at about 50 miles ; on this side 
of the water, you can go forward to Cannon Street 
at 422 miles an hour with one intermediate stop—and 
that at a most paltry little junction; or direct to 
Herne Hill at under 47 miles. (This last is not alto- 
gether bad, as the Chatham and Dover gradients are 
hard, though not long, and there are awkward curves, 
but the South Eastern are without excuse). But the 
British patriot doubtless has comforted himself 
under these painful circumstances, while “standing at 
signals” outside New Cross or on Battersea Bridge, 
by reflecting that this was about the only really 
fast French train, whilst ae had others which—“ well, 
the Flying Scotchman, you know, beats any foreign 
train into fits.” Alas, dear Mr. Podsnap, that is not 
trueany longer, whatever might have been the caseten 
years ago. So far from the 11°50 a.m. being a prize 
specimen, the 9 a.m. on the same line takes only four 
minutes more for the same journey with three more 
intermediate stops, which means quite two miles an 
hour better speed. This latter train would certainly 
hold its own with the Flying Scotsman with an equal 
number of stoppages, since it covers a full 183 miles 
in © hours 46 minutes, stopping five times, while 
the 10 a.m. from King’s Cross takes but one minute 


less f . : 
“ess ior five miles more, with only one stop. Good 








as it is, however, it must yield the palm to the 10.30 
a.m. to Boulogne (for Charing Cross, arrive 5.50 p.m.). 
To serve some private ends, the train stands for 
twenty minues in Amiens station, having run that 
far at better than 54 miles an hour. Thence, to 
Boulogne (main station), its pace is about 51 miles, 
so that, were it not for the vingt minutes d'arrét, 
its inclusive pace (with one stop of, say four minutes) 
would be nearly 52 miles per hour. Now Boulogne 
is, roughly speaking, the same distance from Paris 
as Crewe from Euston, and the French course is 
certainly the harder one; the North-Western at 
present run three trains over their 158 miles without 
stopping in three hours five minutes (two) and three 
hours ten minutes. The Nord Company’s train would 
take no longer—a minute less, in fact—with one 
stoppage of average length, or at least seven minutes 
less were its run also a direct one. Even if we sub- 
stitute Doncaster for Crewe, the foreigner would 
just be beaten by one train only —the Great 
Northern, with two miles start (one stop in each 
case), Winning by four minutes—gradients of about 
equal difficulty, and fastest run, platform to plat- 
form, rather over 54 miles an hour by both 
competitors. 

Granted, that these are not quite the best Great 
Northern trains, though this summer the pace of the 
Flying Scotsman has seemed to be quite as much as 
its engine cared about; but in the case of the 
North-Western, the comparison is with two of its 
absolutely best. Ten years ago, or less, such a thing 
would have seemed impossible or utterly unlikely, 
at any rate. Then the fastest run in France was 
44 miles an hour, start to stop. “England (or 
Britain, rather, for Scotland is no whit behind) is 
well ahead of all creation in train speed” was what 
the writer said, and said truthfully, in 1889. But 
since then, unhappily, we have almost stood still, or, 
rather, having made a marked advance in 1895-6 by a 
few trains, we have fallen back again to about the 
best point touched in August 1888. Meanwhile, the 
United States, then much behind us, have first 
drawn level, and now have left us simply outpaced, 
and as far behind them as we were ahead but a few 
years since ; also, their quick trains are usually some 
50 per cent. heavier than ours. We have no space 
to deal with American speeds here—it may be 
enough to say that one recent observer of them soon 
came to noting only runs in which the pace was 
over seventy miles an hour; sixty an hour point-to- 
point speeds being, like silver in the days Solomon, 
nothing accounted of. When Mr. W. M. Acworth 
makes public his trans-Atlantic experiences in the 
autumn, as we hope he soon will do—he cannot be 
set aside as “ one of the most accomplished liars West 
of Chicago,’ nor be supposed to reckon in miles of 
only 5,000 feet—we fear “the Old Country” will be 
put sadly to the blush. Thus far, the Mother Land 
of railways, though outstripped by her younger 
daughter, still has some pre-eminence in Europe, on 
paper at least, though, if France and Belgium go 
forward, and we remain standing still, a very few 
years may see the land of George and Robert 
Stephenson taking rank in train-speeds with South 
Germany, Russia or Turkey! Even now, when we 
weigh the almost invariable time-keeping of the 
Continent, with the chronic lateness of some of our 
through expresses (the night ones from Scotland, 
for example), it is open to question whether Great 
Britain can claim any longer to be really ahead of 
her neighbours over-sea. 

As competition between one railway system and 
another in France is very slight, and in any case 
ample dividends are secured by the State to the 
shareholder, while in Belgium the lines belong to the 
Government, the wonderful rise in express speed in 
these countries must be put down to a wholesome 
pride on the officials’ part, and a conviction that— 
even under their circumstances—“ time is money.” 

The relative falling back of England in the 
matter must not be put down to any actual 
shortcomings in our engines, These are still the best 
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built and most highly finished in the world, and for 
their weight and amount of coal burnt they will 
equal those of any other country ; some, indeed, will 
most likely do better work in proportion than any 
others elsewhere. It is no reproach that engines 
30 per cent. lighter than those of American lines, 
and with (at most) two-thirds their heating surface, 
cannot haul the same loads at equal speeds ; nor is it 
a defect in engines built when expresses of 160 tons 
coach-load were deemed “very heavy” that they 
fail to keep time with trains of from 60 to 110 tons 
more than that weight. But the great bettering of 
comfort for passengers in many of our through 
express trains in the last few years has brought 
about a great increase of weight in those trains—an 
increase which many companies have not as yet 
provided engines fully able to cope with. This, 
however, has little to do with the last year’s lower- 
ing of speeds, for the slowing is greatest in the case 
of the one line—the Caledonian—whose engines 
proved themselves altogether able to draw the 
heaviest trains at any required pace. 

But what about danger; is there not safety in 
the reduced speed? Well, if there be, then farers 
by the quickened foreign trains must be running 
fearful risks, whirled as they are on light “ Vignolles” 
rails (laid on an indifferent road-bed) in small (often 
four-wheeled) coaches; yet thus far no accident has 
befallen, and no one has taken fright. “ But how 
about the United States?” someone will ask. Well, 
bad accidents have been, and in parts are, frequent 
on American lines, just because—formerly on all of 
them, and to-day on a great proportion—speeds are 
low, and, as a natural consequence, the permanent 
way is rough and signalling, etc., defective. But 
with the rise of speed on their best roads has come 
a perfect permanent-way, careful working, and an 
almost absolute absence (on these roads) of mishaps. 
It may be too much to say that in itself a train is 
safer when going at seventy miles an hour than it is 
at fifty-five, though travelling is certainly smoother 
and steadier at the higher rate; but it is at least as 
safe, while indirectly, in a dozen ways, high speed 
makes for lessened risk. 

In the south-east corner of England, despite keen 
competition between the three railways which serve 
it, we have settled down to a lower maximum pace 
than that of northern fish trains,* with bumpy roads, 
and jerky, jolting travelling to match. The Lon- 
doner thinks it a settled decree of Fate that Brighton 
should be 65 to 80 minutes distant, and Dover 1 hour 
40 minutes to 1 hour 50 minutes. The men of Man- 
chester or York, of Glasgow or Edinburgh, are of 
another breed to those of London; but if they hold 
their peace—as, mostly, they have done this year— 
for another decade, they may see dead meat and fish 
being brought from Aberdeen or Birkenhead to 
London at a higher speed than live humans can 
make the like journey. And all the while the 
“decelerated” expresses will continue to run down- 
hill at seventy-five to eighty-five miles an hour, as 
they do to-day, only the “ dangerous” up-hill speeds 
will have been broughi down to a jolting joggle of 
thirty-five miles an hour, and the drivers will pocket 
their premiums on coal saved. 











MASTERPIECES, AND OTHERS. 





\ ESSRS. THOMAS AGNEW & SONS have 
BA opened their third annual Exhibition for the 
benefit of the Artists’ General Benevolent Institution. 
Visitorsin giving themselvesatreatincidentally benefit 
the funds of the Institution. And such a benevolent 
undertaking as this ought to be supported with 
vigour. In no profession do the members risk more 
upon the venture than in Art, and nowhere does a 
failure of health work such dire results. What a 
delicate connection there must be between brain and 


* See Engineeri 





ng for October 22nd. 








brush, and how painfully the cares of this world must 
at times interpose and cause a jar in that slender 
thread! The worst does not happen when—as in the 
case of Bonington, here beautifully represented— 


“Comes the blind Fury with the abhorred shears, 
And slits the thin-spun life.” 


It is worse, in a sense, when the body lives only 
to emphasise the fact that the exquisite thought 
and delicate touch are together fled; it is almost 
worse when families only multiply the sorrows and 
privations which were sad enough fallen upon a 
single life. Then there are, perhaps, those isolated 
cases to deal with of which these masterpieces of 
G. Morland—the Burns of painting—may give us 
a hint. Was there ever more exquisite tone in the 
painting? was there ever bad taste more painful 
in real life? But for all their black sheep, the 
artists have to account to themselves. No body 
of men are more full of the freemasonry of kindness : 
fellowship is the very air they breathe. Then this 
mighty Constable reminds us how often the Masters 
have to stand before the world alone. The public 
will have it that if one style achieves a certain 
success, all the artists of the time must follow that 
style like a flock of sheep. Those who break through 
the convention risk their very lives. So the great 
men, according to the need of the time, oscillate 
between Nature and Art. So the great men of all 
time find their rallying-point in the human face and 
form. That has never deceived them or led them 
astray, and the simpler have been their thoughts 
about them the greater their success. This Rem- 
brandt has taught us and Velasquez; and our own 
dear people have enforced the lesson—Gainsborough, 
Hoppner, and Lawrence, Reynolds, Romney, Raeburn. 
Here they are for us to dwell upon, and for these and 
such masterpieces the whole guild of artists merits 
our benediction. 

At the Continental Gallery hang some pleasing 
pictures by Leo de Littrow illustrating Veglia on the 
Adriatic; at Mr. McLean’s Galleries Count Nicolas 
Androutzos exhibits drawings of Pompeii, Psestum, 
and Venice; at Messrs. Dowdeswell’s Galleries are 
shown oils and water-colours by Mr. Fisher of 
Wolmer Forest; and at the Clifford Galleries the 
hard work which Mr. Pollok S. Nisbet has done in 
Spain is to be seen. 

These four exhibitions are minor ones, but 
they conveniently enable the public to judge of 
the work of each artist and to make selections from 
them. They are to a certain extent geographical 
and antiquarian as well as artistic. Prestum, for 
instance, and the ruddy glow of a landscape are not 
necessarily artistic because the pictures which are 
taken from them afford us information; on the 
other hand, such information is very satisfactory if 
the imparting of it does not tie the artist’s hands. 
Mr. Nisbet's studies of the Spanish architecture and 
landscape are excellent, and seize graphically the 
picturesque groupings of the people and their cities. 
Mr. Fisher, in giving us an exhaustive criticism of 
Wolmer Forest, to some extent includes the less 
pleasing with the more beautiful bits. But we can 
searcely expect in all these things to have it both 
ways. Weare rather inclined to the opinion that what 
is gained in knowledge, in recalling impressions, 12 
carrying us to other scenes, does cause a loss in the 
artistic qualities, in the poetry of a picture. But to 
everyone his own message, in every branch of art. 

There are interests of two kinds in the exhibition 
at the New Gallery. The first room contains repro- 
ductions of many of the works of art which have 
occupied the walls here in successive exhibitions. 
The north room contains photographs of celebrated 
pictures—such as “the Legend of the Briar Rose ; 
the west room contains etchings, engravings and 
photogravures which are equal to the former 4s 
werks of art. There are specimens of S, Cousins, 
though we miss much of his best work; there are 
etchings by Brunet Debaines, Laguillermie, W. 
Hole, and there are many of the finest mezzotints of 
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our time. ‘‘Her Mother’s Voice,” after W. Q. 
Orchardson, is a lovely picture, but on the whole we 
think that an exhibition such as this would have 
been worth doing better by space being devoted to 
great historic works. The drawings at the winter 
exhibition of the Royal Water-Colour Society make 
an extremely interesting show. What strikes the 
observer in all such gatherings of pictures 
together is the way in which nearly all the 
artists of note are hall- marked by a special 
style. This we would not for one moment alter, 
but it makes it difficult to say anything new about 
the old favourites. We would not alter it, for it is 
impossible that everyone who would treasure it 
should possess one of Mr. Birket Foster's little gems, 
nor a glamour of Miss Clara Montalba’s, nor a large 
cool green landscape of Mrs. Allingham’s. There is 
no reason, therefore, why they should not go on 
painting in their accustomed manner, and thus give 
pleasure to an ever-increasing circle. Mr. Tom 
Lloyd is perhaps an extreme instance of this 
stereotyping of style. It is not that his pictures are 
more like one another than the other artists’, but 
that he chooses a more unusual type, and con- 
sequently the uniformity is forced upon us more 
persistently. Mr. Eyre Walker sends a very pleasant 
set of seven; Mr. W. Callow is another Prout; Mr. 
Albert Goodwin has many delicate works. Time 
fails us to speak of the new President (Mr. Waterlow) 
and the many other artists, but we spent a very 
pleasant time among them all. Sir John Gilbert’s 
death leaves a blank; but a special Loan Collection 
of his works is announced for January next. 








PHILISTINES OF CULTURE. 
cecilia 
[A Letter to the high well-born Johann Wolfgang von Goethe, 
formerly Privy Councillor and War Minister to His Royal 
Highness the Grand Duke of Weimar. ]} 

) XCELLENZ,—I am the famulus, or secretary 

4 and doorkeeper, of your tragic friend, Dr. 
Faust, and my name is Wagner, in whose mouth it 
has pleased your Excellency to put certain grave 
and wise maxims, which I often read over with a 
happy feeling that I should have spoken so well. 
And though I know not in what part of the world 
you are now travelling, yet my zeal in the cause of 
German and universal culture leads me to address 
Herr von Goethe, as likely, wherever he may be, to 
take an interest still in our learning and our learned 
men. They certainly take an interest in you; for 
have they not founded Goethe Societies all over the 
Fatherland? Do they not publish essays, lives, com- 
mentaries, lexicons, concordances, extracts, parallels, 
without end or apparent exhaustion, whereby to 
spread the knowledge of your incomparable writings? 
And are not those writings now published in a final 
and sacred text (Ne varietur /) of one hundred tall 
and thick volumes as our classic German Shake- 
speare, Homer, and Cervantes, all in one—the Bible 
of Culture, both Testaments complete? That is 
as it should be. Nevertheless, Hwxcellenz, as no 
man’s felicity is perfect—or, at least, no author’s— 
even when he is a worshipped figure in the world’s 
Pantheon, it would appear that the issuing of this 
memorable edition has been, in some quarters, looked 
upon as the triumph, not of culture, but of the 
Philistines. And I, your unworthy but devoted 
servant—I, Wagner—am charged as having betrayed 
you into their hands. I am myself called a Philis- 
tine—a Philistine of culture, it is added—born and 
bred within the borders of Gath, a hater of the 
light, and a foe to civilisation. It is said, moreover, 
that I and my kind have spread this wasting disease 
through Christendom. Culture, exclaim these fanatics 
to an art which I do not comprehend, is in the 
utmost peril, thanks to the tribe of “ word-mongers,” 
of professional men, men of science and research, 
boards of education, university-extension lecturers, 





editors of the poets, antiquarians, popular novelists, 
and, in short, to almost all that pass examinations, 
or make others pass through them (“through the 
fire to Moloch,” say these cynical blasphemers), 
while, to clinch the argument, we are described as 
epigoni, Alexandrians, dilettanti, and camp-followers 
in a crusade where we ruin the recruits by teaching 
them how not to fight, and mistake the plundering 
of the baggage-waggons for the onset of victory. 

Such is the accusation brought against us, Herr 
Minister. With my accustomed reverence for old 
Dr. Wolff, who taught me logic and metaphysics, 
I have besought these gentlemen to tell me what 
they mean by culture, what is its proximate genus 
and ultimate difference. I say that culture is the 
reading of as many books as a professor can get 
through in his own /ach, or discipline, taking his day 
upon an average as from twelve to fourteen hours ; 
which reading he will digest into notes, republish in 
his “ Prelections,’ and make the test of examination 
twice a year in the schools. Hereupon, to my 
amazement, the anti-Philistines (for so they term 
themselves) break into fits of laughter, and tell me 
that I am like a Zulu or a Patagonian who sees 
civilisation for the first time, and wants to steal 
everything in the shops that strikes his fancy. 
“ What, then, do you understand by culture?” I ask 
them again. They reply, “Culture is the rational 
form of life: it is the art and practice of 
Humanity.” An oracular response; but quite 
beyond me. Can you expound it, Herr von Goethe ? 
Culture, they repeat, is a living form, and its 
instrument is not mere reading; books may help, 
and may likewise hinder it; and professional studies 
have no bearing on it whatsoever—nay, there is a 
dulling of the brain consequent upon them, not 
unlike the hardening of the mechanic’s hand or the 
scarlet of the dyer’s, “ subdued to what it works in.” 
They go on to assure me that I am convicted out of 
my own mouth; for you, Fwcellenz, make me 
acknowledge that I have always lived “inside a 
museum,” and I “see the world only on Sundays, 
through a telescope, from a distance”; my critical 
investigations, I allowed in talking with Dr. Faust, 
lead me no more than: half-way to the original 
sources, and just when he is conquering his parch- 
ments “ muss wohl ein armer Teufel sterben!” If I 
did not say so much, I felt it, certainly; but never 
did it strike me that culture is “ the art and practice 
of Humanity”; I thought it was acquaintance with 
books, especially in the dead languages; and what 
else can it be? 

But they say it is something more, and something 
different. Form, to begin with, the product of a 
plastic or creative art. And we Philistines of cul- 
ture remain without form, although we be not void. 
Our learning, we are told, is chaotic, a wild incon- 
sistent dream, a nightmare through which aill 
literatures pass along in the maddest panoramic 
procession, images, phantoms, goblins, the sheeted 
dead roused up from their graves by us, sacrilegious 
resurrection-men, who cannot breathe into these 
visitants the breath of any life, neither our own nor 
theirs. We chatter of the famous poets, but are 
steeped in prose; we teach every language, and 
never yet have learned to speak our mother-tongue ; 
we write libraries on the philosophy of Plato, 
Aristotle, the Stoics, the Mystics; and our simple 
philosophy is the most vulgar and commercial 
reckoning, as utilitarian as the price-lists of the Stock 
Exchange. Culture implies a criticism of life, say our 
opponents, a judgment which the highest human wis- 
dom applies to the things of every day—to manners, 
speech, dress, to social intercourse, and to individual 
aims. It is the religion of the intellect, severe, precise, 
enthusiastic, noble, unaffected. All its design is 
perfection, as an intimate and inalienable possession 
of the man in whom it abides. It is not a trade, 
and owns no paymaster. It opens wide wings above 
all the professions, but inspires them from on high, 
and will not be caught or caged inside their bars. 
It fetches no more price in the bazaar than sunshine ; 
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it is, as the ancient saying declares, far above rubies, 
nor will exchange with the gold of South Africa. 
You, the meditative singer, once described it, they 
affirm, in your Jphigenie, as that which reconciles, 
assuages, enlightens, glorifies, as rvrine Menschlichkeit, 
pure human feeling, transparent in its depth, beauti- 
ful in its emotion, the measure of knowledge, calm 
and free, the delicate Athenian air about it in which 
every art springs up and comes to be great and 
royal. Did you, Herr Minister, so talk in your Play 
or concerning it? Then, I fear me, you were not 
one of us; for we talk in quite another strain. 

I find, thanks no doubt to the presence in which 
I suppose myself to be standing, that I write less 
professionally than is my wont. To be candid, 
however, my opinion remains unaltered. Culture is 
modern education; it supplies the chairs of 
Universities with excellent men of routine, the 
Government with officials, the schools with inspectors, 
and the press with journalists. We hope to see it 
spread out until it covers the whole of society with a 
beautiful, even if a somewhat thin, coat of varnish ; 
and, since it is the one infience that superstition 
dreads, we trust that heathen legends, old usages 
and traditions, German mythology, and the rustic 
dialects in which these things take shelter, will 
vanish clean away, leaving one uniform colourless 
idiom, common to vestrymen, debates in the Reichs- 
tag, candidates for Parliamentary honours, the 
Sunday newspaper, advertisements in railway 
carriages and on tramcars, mining prospectuses, and 
our gracious Emperor’s harangues on battlefields 
which were fought over when he was a baby in 
arms. We think German should be taught as a 
classic or dead language; and we feel too much 
respect for you, Sir, and your great compeers, 
the Schillers, Lessings, Heines, to dream of imitating 
so choice a style. We are content if our meaning 
pervades the lecture or the volume like a fog in the 
North Sea; that is what we understand by the term 
geist, an impalpable essence which has no more 
definite form than the ghosts in Ossian. Form is 
French; it is foreign, therefore unpatriotic and un- 
German. There is an art in dispensing with art, a 
bluff honesty which puts aside rhetoric; and, 
besides, good writing and idiomatic speaking ask for 
leisure and long thoughts, whereas now, as Shake- 
speare might say did he travel among us, “ All the 
world’s a train, and all the men and women merely 
third-class.” What time have we for slow, silent 
growths like perfection? No, no, your admirable 
teacher Mephistopheles knew us better. “He that 
will aught living see and describe,” said he to the 
student, “ let him first the spirit out of it drive.” I 
do not pretend that the rhyme is quite sound, but 
the sense is, undoubtedly. Reduce, divide, classify, 
register; ah! now I grasp the true definition, 
“Culture is statistics,’ that or nothing. “The 
art and practice of Humanity?” I say no; 
but the multiplication-table, the colouring of 
texts so as to give their depth of stratifi- 
cation at a glance, the topography of the 
Prologue in Heaven, the incidents of every day at 
Weimar which you have immortalised in “ Helena,” 
and a thoroughgoing prose-realism by means of 
which we slip inside the poet’s workshop and behold 
Hephzestus hammering out thunderbolts for his 
Father Zeus. Culture is petty knowledge that will 
sell at so much a yard; philosophy made into mince- 
meat for a dish of scraps; hysteria discarding form, 
and raving at the top of its voice as a primitive 
Christian, as “ The Christian,” a martyr and a prophet 
in some modern city. If the masses are to be culti- 
vated by means of reading, to this they must come. 
For that absurd and impossible idea of teaching 
them the art, or practice, of pure humanity can 
never be entertained so long as books, examinations, 
and, at most, the erudition of the commentator, 
furnish our sole instruments. I had, now and then, a 
suspicion that Dr. Faust was not satisfied with this 
our scheme of knowledge. But is there any higher 
one that you could sketch, Herr Minister, from your 





present abode? If so, perhaps, in a dark scéance, you 
would communicate with your most humble, and 
from his heart respectful, WAGNER. 








THE DRAMA. 





* ADMIRAL GUINEA,” 


()* the four plays written in collaboration by 
W. E. Henley and R. L. Stevenson— 


A pair of Friends, who loved to chance 

Their feet in any by-way of Romance— 
one, Deacon Brodie, was performed some years ago 
at a Criterion matinée; another, Beaw Austin, was 
produced at the Haymarket by Mr. Beerbohm Tree, 
The “ melodramatic farce” Macaire is still unplayed. 
The fourth play, Admiral Guinea, has been pre- 
sented this week at the Avenue by the organisation 
which calls itself the New Century Theatre. To all 
of us who are only too glad to get good literature, 
no matter where or how, these Avenue performances 
have been a real boon; at the same time they must, 
I think, have made it plainer than ever that the 
drama is a special department of literature, with 
conditions of its own which no one, be he never so 
“literary” in the general sense, can afford to 
neglect. Admiral Guinea abounds in beautiful 
thoughts, and in still more beautiful rhetoric; 
it has a fine romantic air; it is rich in humour; 
it presents some highly exciting situations. And 
yet it is far from being an entirely satisfactory 
play. Why? Well, it is my business to try and 
find the right answer to that question, and the task 
is none too easy. You suggest that the authors are 
“bookmen,” having neither the instinct nor the 
training for the practical requirements of the 
stage? No, I do not think that is the right 
answer, for the salient features of the plot are 
undoubtedly theatrical: are, indeed, theatrical in 
excess; are, as we say, “stagy.” Then perhaps 
you conjecture that there is too much “literature” 
in the play—too much writing for writing’s sake, 
a ha’porth of action to an intolerable deal of talk? 
No, again; for the speeches, finely written though 
they are, never fail to be appropriately written— 
they consist with the speaker's character and with 
the posture of affairs; there is neither incongruity 
nor surplusage. 

To seek the right answer, I fear I must go back 
as far as Aristotle. Once more is borne in upon me 
the justice of Mr. Borthrop Trumbuil’s remark that 
“the old masters were so called because they 
knew a thing or two more than the young ‘uns. 
This particular old master, the “master of those 
who know,” lays it down in Chapter VII. of the 
“Poetics” that “Of simple fables or actions, the 
episodic are the worst. I call that an episodic fable 
the episodes of which follow each other without any 
probable or necessary connection.’ Commentators, 
as usual, have quarrelled over the interpretation of 
this passage. I think that if Aristotle were alive 
to-day he would have referred them to Admiral 
Guinea as a capital illustration of his meaning. 

First, it has a “simple action.” David Pew, ex- 
pirate, chancing to discover the home to which 
his old Captain, John Gaunt, ex-slave-trader now 
converted to Calvinism, has retired, lays a plot to 
steal the sea-chest supposed to contain the wealth 
acquired in the Captain’s “ebony” trade. Being 
blind, Pew needs an accomplice to serve as his eye 
and finds him in Kit French, who, having just beet 
rejected by the Captain as a husband for Arethusa 
Gaunt, has drunk himself desperate. When the 
pair break into the Captain’s house at dead of night, 
Kit, sobered by the discovery of what Pew’s errand 
really means, is about to “ blow the gaff,’ when Pew 
turns the tables on him by denouncing him as § 
robber whom he has tracked and seized. Kit} 
locked up by the Captain for the night, and Pew 
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dismissed—only to return when all is quiet, to make 
a second effort to get at the sea-chest. He is dis- 
covered by Arethusa, whom he is on the point of 
knifing, when Kit rushes in, cuts him down, and is 
rewarded by the Captain with Arethusa’s hand. 
There are no digressions, no suspensions, no aimless 
attempts to give a picture of the period (1760). Mr. 
Henley has always preached the creed summed up 
by old Dumas in “ Four trestles, four boards, two 
actors, and a passion”; and in Admiral Guinea he 
practises what he preaches. It has an action of 
naked simplicity. 

But it has an “episodic” action. What are its 
“episodes” in the Aristotelian sense? That all 
depends on the point of view. There is an old story 
of a dialogue between a college dean and an under- 
graduate. “ I do not know how it is, Mr. So-and-so, but 
whenever I look ont of window, I see you jumping 
over the railings in the Quad.” “ And I do not know 
how it is, Mr. Dean, but whenever I jump over the 
railings I see you looking out of window.” So 
you may say, (1) that in the midst of the crisis in 
the Gaunt household, consequent on the Captain’s 
refusal to give his daughter to her sweetheart, 
Pew breaks into the house and is killed, or 
(2) that Pew meets his death while unlawfully 
intruding into a household, which happens to be 
in the midst of a domestic crisis. Whichever way 
you like to look at it, the point is that both elements 
of the plot, Pew’s adventure and the Gaunt crisis, 
are episodic to one another. There is no essential 
connection between the two. And they are not 
only disconnected. They are incongruous. They 
belong to different orders of dramatic ideas. The 
case of Gaunt and his daughter appeals to heart and 
brain; gives us the inner drama of character acting 
upon character. Pew’s adventure attacks the nerves; 
it is sheer, external melodrama. 

Examine each of the two elements in turn, and 
you will see the guif that separates them. Nothing 
could be more beautifully done than the “inner 
drama” between Gaunt and his child. It seems a 
stale enough business on the face of it—the veriest 
commonplace of the stage—this “stern parent” 
intervening to separate two “fond hearts.” But the 
old situation proves to be something fresh and true; 
moral forces of unusual quality are brought into 
play. Gaunt—modelled, as Mr. Henley himself tells 
us, on Cowper’s Rev. John Newton—has been “ con- 
verted” by remorse. His evil deeds at sea broke 
the heart of a wife who tenderly loved him. That 
is why he so sternly refuses his daughter's hand to 
Kit French, honest enough, but not “converted.” 
She shall be spared her mother’s fate. “ Your life 
shall not be lost,” he says to her, “on that same reef 
of an ungodly husband.” Kit tells him some home 
truths: how “kind deeds and words—that’s the 
true-blue piety” ; how he has “ the devil of judging 
others.” Outwardly the Captain stands firm, but 
inwardly Kit’s words haunt and upbraid him. Ina 
scene with his daughter—a scene from first to last 
of the most exquisite beauty—he pours out the 
agony of his remorse :— 


“The night she died, she lay there, in her bed. She took 
my hand. ‘I am going,’ she said, ‘to heaven! For Christ's 
saxe,’ she said, ‘eome after me, and bring my little maid. I'll 
Se waiting and wearying till you come’; and she kissed my 
hand—the hand that killed her. At that I broke out calling on 
her to stop, for it was more than I could bear. But no, she said 
she must still tell me of my sins, and how the thought of them 
had bowed down hier life. ‘And oh!’ she said, ‘if I couldn't 
prevail on you alive, let my death... .’ Well, then, she died. 
ee I done since then? T’ve laid my course for Hester. 
- 1, temptation, pleasure, all this poor shadow of a world, I saw 
them not: I saw my Hester waiting, waiting and wearying. I 
have made my cleetion sure; my sins I have cast them ont. 
Hester, Heste e? I will come to you, poor waiting one ; and Vil 
ring your little maid: ay, dearest soul, I'll bring your little 
maid safe with me ! ” . , i 


The answer of the “little maid” is, I think, still 


more beautiful. She pleads that her father’s story 


is really an argument for, no ‘ v 
with Kit:— , not against, her marriage 

















_“ Ah, we men and women have our sins; and they are a 
pain to those that love us, and the deeper the love the crueller 
the pain. That is life; and it is life we ask, not heaven; and 
what matter for the pain, if only the love holds on! Her love 
held ; then she was happy !” 


And she, Arethusa, loves Kit, “even as my mother 
loved my father.” 

Now, imagine the shock when, intruding upon 
spiritual drama like this, so serious in emotion, so 
noble in expression, there comes the melodramatic 
business of Pew with his dark-lantern and dagger. 
Not that the Pew episode is not very good work of 
its kind. The fellow is a most genial, engaging 
ruffian, a strange compound of grim ferocity and 
rollicking humour. The situation which results in his 
deathisingeniously thrilling—the blind Pew, believing 
himself alone in a dark room, suddenly discovering 
(by burning his hand) that there is a lighted candle in 
it, and, what is more, a man stealthily moving about. 
But yet the man (it is the Captain walking in his sleep) 
does not attack him! The fellow goes mad with the 
bewilderment of it. As romantic melodrama, all 
this is excellent ; but it has the fatal defect of being 
irrelevant to the other and spiritual drama. The 
play is no longer, to borrow a mathematical word, 
a “function” of the characters. And fancy the 
anti-climax when Gaunt, after revealing his soul in 
the passage I have quoted, suddenly becomes a 
dummy somnambulist! Yes; Aristotle was right. 
“ Of simple fables, the episodic are the worst.” 

I have left myself no space to do justice to the 
acting—to the superbly romantic Pew of Mr. Sydney 
Valentine, to the impressive, pathetic Gaunt of Mr. 
William Morrison, to Miss Cissie Loftus’s tender 
“little maid,” to the gallant Kit French of Mr. 
Robert Loraine. The stage-management, I think, 
was not entirely successful. Some of the dialogue 
and “business” might have been excised, and the 
pace of the whole quickened with advantage. But, 
when all is said, we cannot but be grateful to the 
New Century Theatre for this production. 


A. B. W. 








UNREST IN THE BALKANS. 





TW\HE important speeches of the Austrian Emperor 

and his Foreign Minister, Count Goluchowski, 
have formally confirmed the existence of that 
Austro-Russian agreement with regard to the Balkan 
Peninsula which has been well known in political 
circles for some time past. This official announce- 
ment of Austria-Hungary’s intention to abstain 
from territorial conquests in South-Eastern Europe, 
and to preserve the integrity of the Balkan States, 
undoubtedly makes it difficult for ambitious Balkan 
statesmen to play off Austria against Russia for 
their own ends, as Dr. Stoiloff found to his cost at 
the time of the last Austro-Bulgarian incident. But 
those must, indeed, be sanguine who believe that 
this change in Austria’s traditional Eastern policy 
will, any more than the late war, put an end to 
troubles in the Balkans. At the present moment 
almost every Balkan nationality is agitated by some 
political question. Prince Nicholas of Montenegro 
has travelled all over Europe with an assiduity 
worthy of the German Emperor himself, ever 
since he discovered that Russia, from whom 
he and his people have always hoped so much, 
had come to this eventful agreement with her 
old rival. King Alexander of Servia, whose life was 
lately threatened by one of those conspiracies so 
common in the history of Oriental countries, is on 
rather better terms with Turkey since he appointed 
as Premier M. Georgevic, his former representative 
at Constantinople. But this improvement of the 
relations between Servia and the Sultan, which were 
strained earlier in the year, has considerably injured 
the prospects of a thorough understanding between 
Servia and Bulgaria. For, true to his policy of 
playing off one of the claimants of the Macedonian 
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inheritance against the others, Abdul Hamid has 
lately favoured the Servian propaganda against the 
Bulgarian, just as he has assisted the Roumanians 
of Macedonia against the Greeks. Russia has also 
espoused the Servian cause in this quarrel, and 
accordingly the Servian movement in that debatable 
land—which began much later than the Bulgarian 
propaganda, and really dates from the occupation of 
Bosnia and the Herzegovina by Austria-Hungary in 
1878, and the consequent check to Servian expansion 
in that direction—has of late made great progress 
at the expense of the Bulgarians. The struggle 
between the representatives of these two Slavonic 
peoples over the appointment of the new Servian 
Archbishop of Uskub, a place dear to every Servian as 
the capital of the great Tsar Dusan’s short-lived em- 
pire, bas added fresh point to the maxim that there 
is nothing quite so bitter as the rivalry of relatives, 
especially as Ru-sia has opposed these same “ little 
brothers” whom she set out to free in 1877. The 
attack by the Bulgarians upon the monastery of 
Poboje, in a Servian district near Uskub, where 
the Turkish officials championed the cause of the 
Servians, is a further instance of this enmity. 
Prince Ferdinand has, accordingly, just expressed 
his distrust of Servian policy, and he must, indeed, 
be an optimist who could look for any durable 
alliance between these two States. 

But of all the Balkan peoples, the Bulgarians are 
giving their neighbours most cause for alarm. No 
one in Bulgaria believes for a moment that Prince 
Ferdinand loves his Suzerain, even though he went 
unexpectedly to Constantinople and kissed the 
Sultan’s hand. Notwithstanding the unconfirmed 
rumours of a Turco-Bulgarian Alliance, a correspon- 
dent at Philippopolis tells me that nineteen new forts 
are being built in tke direction of the Turkish 
frontier, where 100,000 Turkish soldiers are at 
present stationed. At Euxinograd, too, the nucleus 
of a Bulgarian navy is being laid under French 
auspices, and thus a new factor will be introduced 
into Balkan politics. Meanwhile, at Constantinople, 
the Sultan continues to procrastinate about 
the appointment of the additional Bulgarian 
bishops for Macedonia, which was to have been part 
of the price for Bulgarian neutrality during the late 
war. It was well worth the Sultan’s while to make 
profuse promises at that /critical moment, when his 
army was parsing over the line from Constantinople 
to Salonica. For bad Prince Ferdinand cut off that 
army from it~ ba-e by occupying the railway, the result 
of the war might have been different. But now that 
the war is over, the Greeks beaten, and the Austro- 
Russian agreemeut kuown at Constantinople, Abdul 
Hamid bas not the same motive for placating 
Bulgaria, and might even welcome an excuse for 
teaching the Bulgarians a lesson. Whether that 
lesson would be successful is, however, doubtful. 
Having seen something of both the Bulgarian and 
the Greek armie~, I must say that the former struck 
me as vastly superior to the latter. The officers, 
especially, are very smart men, and the rank and file 
showed in the three days’ battle at Slivnitza that, 
when properly led, they could fight like heroes. But 
if Prince Ferdinand reinstates, as he has so far 
declined to do, the Bulgarian officers who emigrated 
to Russia after the kidnapping of Prince Alexander 
in 1886, he will have the army against him, and may 
even share the fate of his predecessor. The present 
Prince is not beloved by his subjects, and the feeling 
against him bas lately grown so strong that objec- 
tions have been raised to the offering of prayers on 
behalf of him and hi- family in the churches. One of 
the few succes-e~ that he has achieved this year has 
been the improvement of his relations with Roumania 
since his visit to Bucharest. The ill-feeling caused 
in Bulgaria by the proceedings of the Roumanians in 
the Doubrudja, which, though it has belonged to 
Roumania sivee 1878, is ethnologically Bulgarian, 
had bec:me acute, and the very intimate relations 
between Roumania and the Triple Alliance on the 
one hand, and Roumania and the Sultan on the 





other, bad inspired Prince Ferdinand with the desire 
to cultivate the statesmen of Bucharest. But 
Roumania herself, though the most prosperous of 
all these States, is disturbed by the agitation op 
behalf of her Transylvanian children. The Hun. 
garian Government represents this as merely the 
work of paid agitators; but the recent arrest of 
German savant, who was pursuing ethnological 
studies among the Roumanians of Transylvania, 
shows how sensitive and nervous the Magyar authori- 
ties are; while the fact that M. Sturdza, the 
Roumanian Premier, was himself a strong supporter 
of the movement when he was in Opposition, is 
proof that there is considerable force behind it. 

To complete the picture of the Peninsula, it is 
necessary to call attention to the condition of 
Albania. That part of Turkey has always been the 
most dangerous region of Europe. The Albanians 
are, indeed, in Europe what the Kurds are in Asia— 
the incarnation of lawlessness. There is, accordingly, 
nothing new in the fact that they have driven out 
the Turkish authorities from Prizrend and Pristina, 
those delightful places of residence of which the 
Albanian proverb so frankly says: “If thou buildest 
thy house at Pristina, make no window lower than 
the first storey ; if at Prizrend, with stout iron bars 
thou canst venture to have one on the ground 
floor.” But what is new is the development of an 
independent Albanian propaganda for the purpose 
of kindling the national spirit of the Albanian 
people, long dormant under Turkish rule. Indeed, 
a recent scheme has been put forward by the 
organ of the Albanian Committee at Bucharest for 
the co-operation of the Arnauts with the Servians. 
Finally, there has been once more a_ persistent 
rumour, consequent on Count Goluchowski’'s visit to 
Italy, of the Austrian annexation of Bosnia and the 
Herzegovina. Those provinces, for most practical 
intents and purposes part of the Austro-Hungarian 
Dual Monarchy, would be better able to attract 
private capital if they were formally incorporated 
with it. They are able, as the Austrian Emperor 
said, to pay the expenses of administration them- 
selves; but all large undertakings, including most of 
the hotels, have to be started and maintained by the 
Government, because investors fear what might 
happen if the beneficent rule of Austria-Hungary 
were removed. But Count Goluchowski’s speech 
disclaims annexation, which, therefore, may be 
regarded as at least premature. These provinces 
are easily the most civilised part of the Peninsula, 
and are likely to remain so while Austria-Hungary 
governs them. For the rest of that Naboth’s vine- 
yard a very uncertain future seems to be in store, 
though Montenegro, by virtue of her own bravery 
and her matrimonial connection with Italy, is not 
likely to be absorbed by her béle noire, Austria, 
even if the Austro-Russian agreement be carried 
out. So the Balkans, no less than Africa, seem to 
have been created for the confusion of Foreign 


Offices. W. MILLER. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





LIBERALS AND LIQUOR REFORM. 


Srr,—I observe that, in common with many Liberal news- 
papers, THE SPEAKER displays a certain timidity in dealing 
with the question of licensing reform, aud has made no comment 
on Mr. Herbert Gladstone’s recent declaration in favour 0 
dropping the “ Local Veto” ery of the United Kingdom Alliance 
as an integral part of the Liberal Programme. 

Will you not favour us with your views on this very difficult 
question, and thus give some light and guidance to a perplexe 
party which stands in sore need of hoth ?—Yours truly, 

December Ist, 1897. A Rapicar, RerorMeEr. 


(WE really thought that our view upon the question of Local 
Veto was pretty g-nerally known to our readers. For 
years we have propounded in these pages a particular plan 
for licensing reform, which is not that of the U nited 
Kingdom Alliance. When Sir William’ Harcourt brought 
in his modified Local Option Bill we felt bound to acquiesce 
in the step, though we never pretended to regard it as other 
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than a doubtful experiment. When 1895 gave us the un- 
mistakable declaration of the electors—nowhere more un- 
mistakable than at Derby—against the Liberal policy of 
that year, we took the view that our party programme had 
for the moment disappeared, and that time and reflection 
were needed to enable that programme to be reconstructed. 
Local Veto, as one of the planks of the old platform, went 
with the rest. It is now for Liberals generally to say 
whether it is to appear in the new programme, and we shall 
be happy to hear what our readers have to say on the 
subject.—Ep. SPEAKER. | 


“THE ANCIENT HEBREW TRADITION.” 


Srr,—In your issue of THe SPEAKER a few weeks ago you 
make certain damaging statements as to the accuracy of the 
translation of Professor Hommel’s recent work on ‘“ The 
Ancient Hebrew Tradition,’ and imply that the translators 
had deliberately garbled the original text for a certain purpose. 

I had anticipated that some of the modern critics might 
adopt in this case the same methods which had been pursued 
in the case of Professor Maspero’s Melces, and by drawing 
the red herring of a faulty translation across the trail dis. 
guise the points at issue. I therefore took the precaution to 
submit a revised proof of every sheet of the work to Professor 
Hommel—who is an accomplished English scholar—and 1 saw 
that his corrections were faithfully carried out in the published 
volume. The enclosed exe+rpt, translated from a recent letter 
of Professor Hommel, gives his view of the attack to which you 
have furnished curreney :— 

“T have been greatly surprised to notice that some English 
critics of my book (for example, the much respected Rev. 
Buchanan Gray, in the September issue of the Expository 
Times) have ascribed eertain trivial differences between the 
English version and the German original to the arbitrary action 
of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. ‘To this I 
answer once for all that I read a ec’ean revise of every sheet of 
the English translation, and that I possess a sufficient knowledge 
of English—witness my original English ‘ Assyriological Notes’ 
in the Proceedings of ihe Society for Biblical Archeology—to 
warrant me fuily in asserting that in no single instance has 
what I intended to say and to prove in my book failed to find 
its fitting and intended expression in the English translation. 
As for the trifling diserepancies discovered by my reviewer, 
they are of such a subordinate character that I consider it quite 
superfluous to go into them. When, for instance, in the Preface, 
the words ‘ Aufsteilangen der sog. modernen Pentateuch- 
kritik’ (assertions of the so-called modern critics of the 
Pentateuch) were rendered ‘cobweb theories of the so-called 
modern critics’ this slight alteration met with my full approval, 
since in the text of the book I myself have more than once 
referred to the theories of Wellhausen in similar drastic terms.” 
—Yours truly, Epmunp McCtvre, Sec., 

Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 

Northumberland Avenne, November 22nd. 





[The Review to which Mr. McClure takes exception made 
two statements with regard to the translation. Mr. 
McClure complains that these statements were damaging ; 
as to that, he should be the best judge. It is more im- 
portant that all who think of making use of the translation 
should realisa that they were true. The statements were 
these :— 

(1) “The translation betrays some ignorance of the 
German language on the part of the translators.” (2) 
“Several of the variations from the German .. . are 
hardly due to ignorance, but appear to be intentional.” 

In proof of the first, it will be sufficient to set side by 
side the German original and the English translation of 
the passages referred to in the Review. The German reads 
thus (pp. 13, 14) :— 


‘“*Erst als nach Reuss’, Vatke’s und Graf’s Vorgang Julius 
Wellhausen in geistreicher und bestechender Beweistiihrung die 
(Quellenschriften ihrer Kntstehung nach auf verschiedene weit 
wuseinander und siimmtlich fern von Mose abliegende Zeitpunkte 
verteilte, wobei er ncht nur das Deuteronomium erst in die Zeit 
des Josia . sondern in weiterer Verfolgung dieser irrigen 
Anschauung die die meisten Gesetze enthaltende Quelle, den sog. 
Priestercodex, an das Ende des ganzen, in die spiite nachexilische 
Periode versetzte, erst seitdem entstund jenes der biblischen 
Tradition, zumal dem erziihlenden Teile des Priestercodex, so 
‘liametral entgegengesetzte Gemiilde vom Verlauf der heiligen 
Geschichte,”’ 


The translation (pp. 13, 14) reads as follows :— 


“Julius Wellhausen, folloving in the steps of Reuss, Vatke, 
ind Graf, and on the strength of ingenious but misleading argu- 
ments, was the first to atlut the different sources, acc rding to 
their fancied origin, to various dates, far apart from one another, 
and all distant from the time of Moses. He not only assigned 
Deuteronomy to the time of Josiah but following up his 
inisleading theory, placed the source which contains the greater 
part of the Law (i.e. the Priestly Code) last of all—in the late post- 
exilic period, Itis only since Wellhausen that a Theory in regard 

» the events of sucred history has assumed a shape which is 





diametrically opposed to Biblical tradition, especially to the narra- 
tive part of the Priestly Code.”’ 


Anyone acquainted with German will see at a glance that 
owing to the translators’ misunderstanding of the opening 
words “Erst als nach,” the meaning of the German has 
been entirely lost in the English. As a matter of fact, 
the first and last of the three sentences into which the 
long German sentence has been broken up are absolutely 
false statements. It was the duty of the Reviewer, in the 
interests both of the English reader and of Professor 
Hommel’s reputation, to point this out. 

In justification of the second statement, it will be well 
to quote a sentence to be found on p. 290 of the German 
edition. It ought to be found, but will be sought for in 
vain, on p. 291 of the English edition. The German runs 
thus— 

‘* Die volkstiimliche Ueberlieferung stellt gegveniiber der priester- 
lichen gar oft eine Vergriéberung dar und hat einen Zug zur Romantik 
und zu sagenhafter Ausschmiickung,”’ 


and may be translated— 

“The popular, as contrasted with the priestly, tradition very 

often shows a coarser character, and has a teudency to the romantic 
and to legendary adornment.’’ 
The popular tradition referred to is that of the Jehovistice 
portions of the Pentateuch. A number of variations, which 
appeared due to intention rather than ignorance, may be 
illustrated by “absurdly late” as an equivalent for “ viel 
zu spiites,” 

But it is unnecessary to multiply instances. It will be 
observed that Mr. McClure himself does not venture to 
question the aceuracy of the Review. He only complains 
that it was damaging, and seeks to defend the translators by 
means of Professor Hommel’s generous acceptance of re- 
sponsibility for the variations alluded to. With regard to 
this, two things ought to be said. The English edition is 
published without any warning to the reader that such 
variati ns exist. The translators in a prefatory note point 
out that the English differs from the German in the trans- 
literation of certain Hebrew proper names; but nothing is 
said of the other changes. The note thus comes dangerously 
near being a suggestio falsi. Even if the omissions and 
modifications were as “ trivial” and “trifling” as Professor 
Hommel considers them, they are certainly more important 
than the merely formal difference between alternative trans- 
literations. In any ease, whether the variations be trivial or 
important, the English public should have been warned 
that they existed. Inasmuch as they did not receive this 
warning from the translators, Mr. McClure cannot now 
reasonably complain that this warning was first supplied 
by the Reviewer. : 

In conclusion, it is necessary to prevent two misappre- 
hensions to which the above correspondence would be likely 
to give rise, The Review did not attempt “by drawing the 
red herring of a faulty translation across the trail [to] 
disguise the points at issue.” In an article somewhat over 
two columns in length, only a single paragraph (of some 
twenty lines) was oceupied with the critici-~m of the trans- 
lation. The whole of the rest was devoted to an exposure 
of the weakness of Professor Ho mel’s argument. The 
Reviewer of a translation has two duties to perform: to 
criticise the matter of the book and the character of the 
translation. Since, in the present case, the translation was 
faulty, the criticism of it coud seareely have been briefer 
than it was without failing in eogency or manifest justice. 
From Professor Homme!’s letter it might be inferred that the 
Review had criticised the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. It did nothing of the kind. But inasmuch as 
it has at last forced from one of the translators an acknow- 
ledgment of variations of which no indication is given in 
the work itself, it may be hoped that the Society will insist 
that in all copies is-ued in future an addition be made to 
the translators’ note indicating that the English differs 
materially, as well as formally, from the German. 

THe REVIEWER. | 








THE WANING YEAR. 





HE golden fallen leaves 
On the sodden grasses lie; 

Grey is the sunless sky. 
Fit day for one that grieves, 
One that hath seen his joys 
Fall from him without noise 
As a tree casts its leaves. 
A day for one that grieves, 
One that hath wept his fill 
And now perforce is still. 


Evan T. KEANE. 
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THE HOUSE OF SIN. 


HEN Time is done at last, and the last Spring 
Fadeth on earth and thy gaze seeketh mine, 
Watch well for one whose face beareth for sign 
The legend of a soul's refashioning : 
As I shall watch for one whose pale hands bring 
The first faint violet, and know them thine 
Grown pitiful and come to build Love’s shrine 
Where the old Aprils wait, unfaltering. 
Then the great floods between us will retire, 
And the long path I follow down will grow 
To be the path thy climbing feet desire: 
Until we meet at last, made glad, and know 
The cleansing hands that made my soul as snow 
Have kept alive in thine the ancient fire. 


. ‘ > . FRANCIS SHERMAN. 
Fredericton, N.B., Canada. . 





A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





A WESTERN ITINERARY. 


” L IGHWAYS and Byways in Devon and Corn- 

: wall, by Arthur H. Norway; with §illus- 
trations by Joseph Pennell and Hugh Thomson 
(Macmillan).” Why did I open this book with a 
quite unusual trepidation? You who do not inhabit 
the West Country would never guess what furious 
possibilities lurked beneath this innocent-seeming 
title. Mr. Norway is a West Countryman: all West 
Countrymen praise the West Country : therefore Mr. 
Norway will praise the West Country. There is 
nothing amiss with that syllogism. Ah, but there 
remains Mr. Pennell to be reckoned with! And if 
you were accustomed, as I am, to read the West 
Country papers over your breakfast, you would 
know what that meant. Why, for months past I 
have snatched that meal, a fearful joy, between the 
marches and connter-marches, the attacks, ripostes, 
rejoinders, surrejoinders, alarums, excursions, blasts, 
counterblasts, and fanfaronades of Mr. Pennell 
and his critics! For Mr. Pennell came into Devon 
and Cornwall with a bicycle and did not like our 
roads; and went back and said so in language 
which, if in some respects felicitous, was unfortunate 
in this at least, that it provoked a number of local 
patriots to reply that they did not like Mr. Pennell. 
This, as Mr. Pennell did not fail to retort, betrayed 
an ignoratioelenchi. At the same time he illustrated 
the fallacy he rebuked by demanding to know if the 
ancient Cornish went about in woad. Perchance (he 
suggested) his critics’ plaintive numbers flowed for 
old unhappy highway boards and charioteers in woad. 
Now a man may endure to hear that his ancestors 
went up one side of a hill and down another when 
they might have gone round it; and yet consider 
it impertinent to discuss in what colour they com- 
mitted this error. In short, Mr. Pennell set out to 
prove a double thesis: (1) that the ancient inhabitants 
of the West of England did not possess bicycles; 
and (2) that by consequence the roads they con- 
structed leave a great deal to be desired. I think 
that this was not difficult to prove. I think that 
Mr. Pennell kas proved it. I think also that in the 
course of demonstration he has let fall some hints on 
which we may profitably let our imagination work. 
It will do us at least no harm to ponder the idea of a 
magnificent coast-road, on the model of the famous 
Corniche. But, my dear Mr. Pennell, such roads as 
the Corniche are only constructed by Governments, 
and are only planned by Governments with great 
ideas. And if you will peruse Matthew Arnold's 
“ Priendship’s Garland ’"’"—which Messrs. Smith, Elder 
and Co. were good enough to republish, a few weeks 
back, for the instruction of a new generation of 
Britons—you will have no difficulty, I fancy, in 
discovering why England can show nothing to 
compare with the Corniche Road. Our British legis- 
lature has many sterling merits; but accessibility 








to ideas is not one of them. And when I telj 
you that we hammer the doors of Parliament jy 
vain for money to construct a harbour of refuge on 
our coast and lower the ghastly toll of seamen’s lives 
now annually lost because it is nobody’s private 
business to preserve them, why then I think you wil} 
agree we are not likely to see public money spent in 
decorating that coast with a fine road for the con. 
venience of tourists. We cannot construct it, sir, 
We are poor folks in the West: and, let me add, we 
are also a sensitive and slightly vain race, and have 
not yet accustomed ourselves to the sharp criticisms 
which are lavished upon us—more frequently now, 
I observe, than they were in the days of our com- 
parative prosperity—by visitors, some of whom 
have received more hospitality than you at our 
hands. As a fairly constant contributor to the 
London press, I may be expected, no doubt, to take 
a detached and easy view of these criticisms, 
whether conveyed in false telegrams from South 
Africa, or inaccurate talk at diocesan conferences; 
to listen with equal good temper whether one Canon 
Hammond (ignoring Mr. Chirgwin, the White-eyed 
Kaffir) be asserting that we breed no artists of the 
first order; or another Canon Hammond (ignoring 
statistics) that we breed an extraordinary number 
of illegitimate children. But I claim to understand 
something of the feelings of my own people; and I 
can assure you, sir, that had not their poor vanity been 
rubbed on the raw for some time by these careless 
and half-considered attacks, they had been far less 
quick to resent the few words of good advice in 
which (though they were perhaps too airily tendered) 
I for once could recognise no will to give offence. 

So much then I would say to Mr. Pennell. But 
you see now why I opened this book with trepida- 
tion. Of Mr. Norway one could be sure. Did he 
not, a couple of years ago, give us a really capital 
history of the old Falmouth Packet Service? And 
does he not convince us in the opening sentences of 
this new book that he loves the ground over which 
he proposes to take us, that he has eyes to see anda 
tongue to describe, and, in sum, that he possesses all 
the qualities of the good guide? But no author can 
fight against his illustrator. Of what avail (I asked) 
will be Mr. Norway's fond enthusiasm if Mr. Pennell 
repeat, and elaborate with his far more convincing 
pencil, the complaints he has uttered with his pen? 
Of what avail, for instance, will be Mr. Norway's 
pleasant assertion, that “if Devon is sometimes 
trying to the cyclist’s temper, Cornwall repairs the 
mischief done”—of what avail his talk of “ ideal 
roads, firm and smooth, and not too hilly"—if Mr. 
Pennell illustrate these with drawings of Polperro 
hills and Boscastle roads as he saw them ? 


I hasten to say that five minutes dissipated these 
fears. Mr. Pennell’s exquisite drawings recreate for 
us our country, not indeed more beautiful than it 
really is, but more beautiful than ninety-nine in a 
hundred would ever discover without the artist's 
eye to help them. And while an artist can see our 
country thus, and help us and others to see it thus, 
then I would say to my countrymen that we ove 
him a considerable debt. 


Mr. Norway knows so much of the ground he 
covers—of the life of its inhabitants and their lore— 
that he will not resent my advising him (as I should 
not advise a less learned guide) to put some of his 
knowledge through the sieve. More particularly | 
would give this advice respecting every scrap © 
information derived directly from the Rev. R. S. 
Hawker, or traceable to him. For Mr. Hawker has 
been—to put it rudely—the Payne Collier of Cornish 
tradition. Let us take an instance. Mr. Norway 
quotes, with no doubt of its authenticity, a letter 
supposed to have been written by the famous Sir 
Bevil Grenvile to his wife after the battle of Bradock 
Down; and, further on, another in which Anthony 
Payne, the Cornish giant, sends news of Sir Bevil's 
death at Lansdown fight. This second letter I may 
quote in full :— 
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“HonovuRED Mapam,—Ill news flieth apace; the heavy 

tidings no doubt hath already travelled to Stowe that we have 
lost our blessed master by the enemies’ advantage. You must 
not, dear lady, grieve too much for your noble spouse. You 
know, as we all believe, that his soul was in heaven before lis 
bones were cold, He f. ll, as he did often tell us he wished to 
die, for the good Stewart cause, for his country. and his king. 
He delivered to me his last commands, and with such tender 
words for you and for his children as are not to be set down 
with my poor pen, but must come to your ears upon my best 
peart’s breath. Master John, when I mounted him upon his 
father’s horse, rode him into the war like a young prince, as he 
is. and our men followed him with their swords drawn and 
tears in their eyes... .” 
No: I have not patience to go on copying. “ There 
is a rare nobility in this letter,” says Mr. Norway, 
“and it is a happy fate which has preserved it to 
our day.” But the letter, with its talk of “the 
good Stewart cause” and the rest, is a forgery on 
the face of it. I write now far from my books. 
But my recollection cf Hawker’s story is that he 
and his wife were calling one day at the farmhouse 
at Stow, where one of them spied a curious piece 
of paper wrapping the knuckle-bone of a ham; that 
on examination this was found to be a letter of Sir 
Bevil’s; that inquiry led to search, and search to 
the discovery of several boxes of these letters; 
that these were removed and packed off to a 
descendant of Sir Bevil’s, but by some curious 
chance were lost on the way or burnt on their 
arrival—I forget which, for the moment. At any 
rate, we aro to believe that Mr. Hawker had time to 
copy the contents of one of the boxes, and upon the 
genuineness of his copies the genuineness of the 
letters and the truth of the whole story depends. 
Now I believe that Mr. Hawker was a man of genius, 
and I believe he had an ardent love for his country 
and its lore. But I do not believe in these letters; 
and what is more, I do not see how anyone who 
examines them can believe in them. 


And here my space ends. In conclusion let me 
only say that many have written books of their 
itineraries in the West of England, but Mr. Norway’s 
is the most delectable. A. T.Q.C. 








REVIEWS. 


THE IMPRESSIONS OF A MODERN, 


STupIeEs in Two Literatures. By Arthur Symons. 
London: Leonard Smithers. 


\ R. SYMONS is a French-Englishman, one of that 
a small, exotic, and not quite pleasing group in 
which we find the shadows, or the ghosts—or, perhaps 
one should say, the strenuous yet unconvincing mimics 
—of masters in style and hospital-patients in litera- 
ture like Flaubert, the Goncourts, J. K. Huysmans, and 
Verlaine. Here we come upon a volume as full as it 
can hold of deliberate imitation—a plagiary on all 
sides—of treatment which is intended to be original, 
and, after all, it is only imported; an expression 
that pretends to be fresh as the morning yet is as 
old as Baudelaire. When Mr. Symons writes he 
would fain have us believe that the language is our 
native English ; but we remember it quite distinctly 
in M. Paul Bourget, or in the Figaro, and we decline 
to accept it as our island mintage. Can we not 
translate every other sentence, without changing 
its grammar, or heightening or lowering its key, into 
French as the Parisian has been reading it, any time 
these thirty years? For instance, talking of Henri 
Murger and “Life in Bohemia,” Mr. Symons exclaims, 
mn And this sentiment, is it false sentiment? It is the 
sentiment youth has of itself at the flowering 
moment of existence; and to whom, and in what 
seuss, does a disillusioning experience give the right 
* deny the ‘truth’ of a sentiment which had at 
‘east the irresistible force of a sensation? To be 
five-and-twenty, poor, and in love; that is enough. 
At that age, and under those circumstances, you will 








feel that Murger has said everything.” Shall we 
put this into French straightway? We would doso, 
but for one little difficulty—the printer, who might 
ruin our idioms by his truculent misapprehension 
thereof. But, at least, we can attempt the same style. 

“ Ah, yes,” we would say, “ M.1’Anglais, you have 
a dainty sense, a choice, a discretion in your words, 
a distinguished self-control, not without passion; 
but it is the passion of the fine amateur, who knows 
himself, and who arrives at creation by the paths of 
voluptuous reverie, by keeping company with the 
few, or by shutting himself up in his ‘ivory tower,’ 
full of disdain for the bourgeois and the borné, 
intoxicated, as these always are, with mediocrity. 
You, sir, take another route. And you arrive! One 
cannot doubt of it. You read the masters’ books, 
when they are not at home; you steep your soul, 
your senses, in their meaning, in that which they 
possess of sweet and tender, of gracious, foreign, 
beautiful, or terrible; like them, you have nerves 
—Knglish sometimes, which do not beat so quickly 
as our poor French—no, my friend, we have seen 
how cool is the Britannic temper, and we honour it; 
but, go to, then, you are of race after all; you catch 
our accent, a little whistled, perhaps, not always 
clear ; and—it is true—-you are serious at moments. 
But courage! It is long since you no more believe 
in stupid principles of criticism; and how much is 
not that! ‘Impressions,’ you say. My faith, and 
I too. Why not? Better ‘impressions’ than 
‘moralities’ a thousand times used, worn out, 
banal as the Rue St. Honoré. What we see in you 
especially — and shall we not praise it as some- 
thing of rare and exquisite?—is a taste at once 
sure and yet various; the mcnu does not ex- 
haust your appetite, numerous though the dishes 
be; of each you partake, and your judgment, 
which regards not that of your neighbour, com- 
pliments while it enlightens the artist whom our 
rather foolish ancestors denominated a cordon bleu. 
It is you, I think—permit me—that is the cordon 
bleu ; for how else shall we call a genius so alive to 
the infinite of the literary restaurant? Shakespeare 
is not too heavy for you nor Catulle Mendés too 
light. Your talent discriminates all, digests all, and 
your essays I would describe as the visit of digestion 
which is gay and grateful over what it has received 
—ten minutes of well-bred conversation in the salon, 
sprightly, careful of good manners, sparkling, not 
tedious, and, above all, distinguished by the parting 
bow. Your criticism, my dear sir, quits a room as 
gracefully as it enters it. That isa lrench secret, if 
we may say so without vanity, which you have learnt. 
You know when to leave off. You have observed, 
meditated likewise, but not too long; you detest the 
furniture-catalogue of M. Zola; you love a Realism 
which omits and chooses, which has its point of 
view, which looks to the ensemble, which is aware 
that all do not need to have their faces flattened to 
the mirror of life. And so, in the end, what is it 
that we get? A page or two; some lines, precise, 
elegant, in a style not so much impassioned as 
reflective, yet how engaging! If you were M. Jules 
Lemaitre (pardon, you are yourself, which is some- 
thing better, is it not?); but, as M. Jules Lemaitre, 
you would certainly be read, admired even, by all 
Paris. What a happiness for Paris! 

“ Well, but, Monsieur, you possess a second style, 
not altogether French ; it is, however, as little your 
own; that is to say, you are enamoured of beauty 
wherever it shows itself, and you take your goods 
where you find them. Bravo! We read _ too 
seldom English, we other French, and I know not if 
I have reason; but I hear the names of Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, of Mr. Pater; is it true that your idiom 
savours some trifle of theirs? It would not be the 
worse of it. Mr. Pater—am I right?—is your idol ; 
you worship at his shrine; and in the pages that 
you have consecrated to your noble master, so be- 
loved, we hear a voice which, in its long sighings, 
reminds us, too, of him. It is well done. Certainly, 
if Mr. Pater wrote like that, he need not blush for 
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his disciple. An idiom—how to express it ?—grave, 
languorous, willed to the utmost, a mosaic if it were 
hard enough, but perhaps one should say, a piece of 
tapestry—you, I see, do not hesitate with him to 
call the thing a‘ Turkey carpet,’ which is beautiful 
without a meaning, for its own sake. There I am 
of your advice; what should be the meaning of 
beauty in a carpet or a painting, in a book or a Bible? 
Art is the meaning, and art suffices. You, then, 
although you possess a meaning, could quita easily 
do without one. For have you not Mr. Pater’s 
style? [+ is for that you maintain in the chiselled 
pages of Gautier the existence of a philosophy 
which betrays itself only as language; for that you 
rejoice—and here you are not English, but very 
modern, very decadent, pass the word—as regards 
our poor brave Maupassant, that ‘the avenging 
madness came to save him, as he is now finally saved 
by death, from the fatality of a possible “ ascent” 
out of his solid and sufficing materialism.’ You 
intend—do you not ?—to teach us how necessary is 
art, how not at all matters materialism, when it is 
‘solid and suflicing. Well, it is a doctrine as 
another. We have known materialists. Some, like 
Maupassant, had the art to clothe in much splendour 
and grace their philosophy of the five senses, 
Others had only the five senses, and not always 
those. It is hard to say which of them attracted 
us. Were we impartial and capable of moods, as 
yourself, perhaps we should like both. How signifi- 
cant is that last ugly chapter of yours—but ugly as 
a death’s head, which has a lesson in place of a 
tongue—where you tell of the strange experiment 
called ‘A Symbolist Farce’! You say ‘ Ubu ’— 
the thing goes by the name of ‘ Ubu’—‘has his 
interest, his value.’ Thus always in the admirable 
French-English manner you conclude; and ‘ Ubu,’ 
we learn, is ‘a step in the movement of minds.’ 
Do you write ‘minds’ here? One had thought it 
was not mind exactly that distinguished either the 
Symbolists or their farces. However, ‘it shows us 
that the artificial, when it bas gone the full circle, 
comes back to the primitive; Des Esseintes relapses 
into the Red Indian.’ A fine Red Indian! How we 
should like to see him at grips with the good old 
Mohawk or Sioux! Go, go, that is a word too 
much! But, the Red Indian omitted, you say that 
M. Tarry, the pale, very young man who gave out 
this nightmare, ‘is logical, with that frightful, 
irresistible logic of the French.’ Let us hear it, 
then, this frightful logic; to what does it amount? 
To nothing less than what follows—it is the 
French always who are in front of us—‘In our 
search for sensation we have exhausted sensation ; 
and now, before a people who have perfected the 
fine shades to their vanishing point, who have 
subtilised delicacy of perception into the annihila- 
tion of the very senses through which we take in 
ecstasy, a literary Sansculotte has shrieked for hours 
that unspeakable word of the gutter which was the 
refrain, the “ Leitmotiv,” of this comedy of masks.’ 
“Ab, monsieur, what did we say? You are 
serious; you preach; you quit considerations of art, 
and mount your Puritan pulpit; you, toc, let fall that 
mask (ob, do not trouble to adjust it again; we have 
seen your face; we shall know you!), and behold, 
there is a materialism that you find too ‘solid,’ too 
‘sufficing.” Now had any mere bourgeois critic 
written as you do, how you would have laughed, 
how sneered in your languid, decadent fashion, how 
caricatured poor M. Prudhomme and his English 
spouse, the venerable Madame Grundy! Can you 
deny it? You would not? Say, then, why will 
you profe:s to be French, disengaged, and not 
morbidly virtuous, after this dénowement? Or is it, 
at length, that the Englishman is the hypocrite 
of his vices, and has them not on demand; not 
even in literature? Let that be the piece of 
resistance in your next charming book. For, 
undoubtedly, Monsieur, your books must ever have 
their charm, though too little philosophy and a 
borrowed style.” 








SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 


Ste Watrer Ratecu. By Martin A.S. Hume. (“ Builders 
of Greater Britain” Series.) Loudon: T. Fisher Unwin, 
Tue end of the series has been often foretold, 
but it continues to flourish. One late addition is 
“The Builders of Greater Britain,’ which almost 
inevitably leads off with “Sir Walter Ralegh.” The 
idea of Greater Britain is essentially Elizabethan; 
then it first dawned on the minds of Englishmen, 
and to other times was left its realisation. To them 
is that satisfaction; but “great Eliza’s reign” felt 
the intoxication of a greater hope. Now Raleigh, 
from this point of view, is the most prominent, 
as he is from any point the most fascinating 
figure, of his time. Mr. Hume, already favourably 
known by his Tudor essays, tells Raleigh’s story 
honestly and well; he does not conceal his hero's 
faults though he is ever sympathetic, so within a 
brief compass you have a fair and accurate picture 
of this great Englishman. Now, the central idea of 
Raleigh’s life was a Colonial Empire. He meant 
that England should have a great part in that 
New World which Columbus had found for Spain, 
but, almost alone, his ambition had other aims than 
“barbaric pearl and gold.” He wished to make 
America the home of English settlers. The Spaniards 
were to be driven out, whilst the natives were to be 
protected and conciliated. He had to work with men 
of less generous conceptions. Gold was the bait which 
he used for his hooks: it fitted out his ships,it attracted 
crews, it obtained royal warrants; for him it was 
but one commodity which the New World produced. 
Also he believed that England was the destined 
mistress of the seas. There alone she was superior 
to Spain. He was far from indifferent to possibilities 
of plunder. Great part of the booty which the 
Spaniards had obtained from America was seized on 
its way across the ocean by marauders of various 

nations, but England had the lion’s share. 

To understand the charm of the New World for 
the Elizabethan, we must forget much and learn 
more. We know the exact extent of America—no 
new fact can surprise us, all is cold, clear, hard; but 
then how fascinating the mystery! There was a 
new world of unknown extent and wealth, though 
both were judged enormous. It was the age of 
marvels; the miraculous easily found credence. 
Wonders beyond anything experienced were there: 
the fountain of eternal youth, cities and nations of 
incredible richness, where gold and diamonds were as 
common as iron and pebbles in Eagland, beasts, 
fruits, plants of strange properties and virtues—all 
lay hidden in “the rich heart of the west.” Zgnotwii 
pro magnifico is a maxim that half explains the time, 
though we can only guess the emotions that filled 
the breasts of those daring adventurers as their 
ships cleared out of Plymouth harbour with West- 
ward Ho! for their device. 

Raleigh has other claims on our notice. Arrogant 
and a despiser of the populace, a possessor of some 
of the most oppressive monopolies, and so un- 
popular, he had yet such a charm that he turned 
enemies into friends by the mere magic of his 
presence. Our age has destroyed most of those 
pleasing incidents wherewith less critical times 
embellished the Lives of the great. Our gratitude to 
Mr. Hume is all the deeper in that he allows us still 
to believe in the story of the rich cloak thrown in 
the mire before Elizabeth, that she might walk dry- 
shod. It was a gallant act, and Raleigh was your 
ideal gallant. Men were wont to attire themselves 
splendidly, but Raleigh's bravery surpassed b:lief ; it 
was said that the gems upon his shoves alone were 
worth 6,600 gold pieces. When aprisoner inthe Tower 
he walked every day on the terrace, and all London 
thronged round to get a glimp-e. He was almost 
ruined, yet his dress was as sumptuous as of yore. 
Nature had made him handsome; art lent its every 
aid. This was no foppery: he held high and various 
office, he bulked large in the public eye; it behoved 
that the figure should be imposing. 
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And he was an eager scholar. The past had 
charms for him no less than the distant. His 
“History of the World,’ written during his im- 
prisonment in the Tower, is a miracle of erudition; 
Mr. Hume thinks that, after “ Don Quixote,” “it is 
the greatest work produced in captivity”; and he 
has left journals of his various voyages written in 
the choicest English. As a man of letters alone his 
genius had preserved his name, though he had never 
set foot on shipboard. He was the friend and patron 
of Spenser, who, in the sonnet beginning 


“To thee that art the summer's nightingale,” 


has complimented him magnificently as one “in 
whose high thoughts pleasure hath built her bower,” 
as one whose “lofty Muse” was fitter than his own 
to sing the praises of Elizabeth. Raleigh, in the 
sonnet beginning 


“‘Mcihought I saw the grave where Laura lay,” 


replied in verse only less splendid, singing the 
praises of “ The Faérie Queene” in words only less 
tuneful. He set little store on his literary achieve- 
ment, but it has done much for him with after- 
times. Finally, his long imprisonment, the tragedy 
of his last voyage, his death on the scaffold, give 
touches of softness and pathos, rounding off this 
impressive life’s record. 


FATHER AND SON. 


THoMAS AND MattHew ARNotD. By Sir Joshua Fitch, 
M.A., LL.D. London: William Heinemann. 


THAT at almost every educational gathering of to- 
day, be it royal commission, or conference of masters, 
or guild meeting of teachers, the two Arnolds are for 
ever being quoted or criticised is a patent fact; but 
the wherefore is in danger of becoming obscured, 
and Sir Joshua Fitch—thoroughly well qualified by 
life’s work, sympathies, and personal acquaintance 
with Matthew Arnold at least—deserves well by his 
attempt to bring out the salient features of the 
influence of both father and son. So skilfully has 
he done this, and brought them into relation with 
current educational thought, that the book is even 
intensely interesting, and, what is still more, on a 
very high plane. It is clear that the writer has 
caught the spirit of his subject: that with Thomas 
Arnold he is serious in his enthusiasm, and that with 
Matthew he is misled by no catch phrases, but sees 
clearly into his subject, and expresses himself both 
with force and with care. 

In his estimate of Thomas Arnold the main 
features are undoubtedly seized. He had a deep 
seriousness of character, and a “ high sense of duty 
and of human responsibility.” Educationally, he was 
a firm believer in Greek and Latin as the base on 
which to build a philosophical superstructure. He 
was not an inventor of new methods, but his aim 
was to infuse new life and freshness into old ones, 
On the whole, it must be admitted that he was 
rather a great administrator, disciplinarian, and 
stimulator than a skilled teacher. A strong head- 
master, he was able to trust the staff he had selected 
as worthy of his trust, and to maintain his lawful 
independence qu@d man as against his governing 
body. He was profoundly convinced of the “ need 
of a moral basis for all school work,” and hence the 
care he bestowed on his sermons and the chapel 
element of life at Rugby. What has now come to 
be regarded as trite among commonplaces—the 
formation of character rather than knowledge as the 
end of education—was a principle realised to the 
full by Thomas Arnold. He was very sensible of 
the tendency of athletic sports to trench unduly 
upon the intellectual side of school life, and in the 
present state of things would undoubtedly have 
sought to resist the excessive Spartanising of public 
school boys. Schoolmasters, perhaps more than 
the generality of men, need the stimulus of extra- 
professional interests to prevent life from stagnating, 








and the freshness and vigour of Arnold's life was 
largely due to the number and keenness of such 
madpepya, his foreign tours, his social work, his 
political and historical controversies, and, above all, 
the intensity of his family relationships. Such 
are the main points which seem to make up the 
Arnold tradition which to-day indisputably furnishes 
secondary education with a valuable ideal. A lofty 
conception of education, enhanced by the success of 
his sons and of his early pupils, who carried his ideas 
so widely into the educational system of Eugland, is 
at the bottom of this tradition. 

It would not be just not to recognise that 
Arnold had his serious limitations. The Arnoldian 
afflatus was not equally inspiring to all; in- 
stance the saying of Dean Vaughan, that “ five 
years were necessary to undo the mischievous 
effects of Arnold’s influence.” Sir Joshua Fitch, 
however, prefers to err on the side of generosity. 
Perhaps he represents his hero as too painfully 
serious; he gives us no glimpses of the humour 
which at Corpus we have learnt to associate with 
his name. In defence of Arnold's humanity we 
confess we like to think of him at the age of fifteen 
writing the song for the annual celebration of the 
Junior Common Room at Corpus, in the strain of— 


“To the Codger our Debt let us never forget— 
May his Health in a Bumper go round, Sir,” 


etc. etc.; and so on, to the length of some fifty-two 
lines, which his son Matthew in after years 
applauded as “Capital! capital!” Likewise we 
cherish the tradition (on the authority of an ancient 
contemporary scout) that “it was impossible to get 
him out of bed in the morning; and that he always 
had a barber to shave him, on whom this impossible 
duty devolved.” 

On different subjects as they rise Sir Joshua 
speaks his own mind forcibly, and hits hard, but 
it is open to doubt whether, in such a work as the 
present, strong ex parte statements on subjects of a 
highly controversial nature are in place. Certainly, 
in a review we can do no more than say that when 
Sir Joshua, on the subject of Latin verse, talks of the 
* enormous injury done to the rank and file of boys 
by this antiquated and soul-less exercise,” and goes on 
to say that it “ involves an appalling waste of time,” 
the present writer regards his words as mischievous, 
and regrets that space is wanting to join issue on the 
subject; but that when he delivers himself against 
over-athleticism and the custom of preferring clerical 
to lay masters in the matter of head-masterships we 
are emphatically at one with him. 

Very sympathetic is Sir Joshua's account of the 
influence of Matthew Arnold and of his work, mostly 
distasteful to him, during thirty-five years as 
Inspector of Schools. Perhaps it is the desire to 
compensate for apparent deficiencies on this side 
that makes Sir Joshua tend to overrate, as we think 
he does, the poetry of Matthew Arnold. Matthew 
shared his father’s spirit in two conspicuous points 
—his standard of living was serenely high, and his 
enthusiasm was contagious. Both of these told on 
his influence on the schools far more directly than he 
himself ever supposed. In a selection from his 
annual reports it is shown what emphasis he laid on 
training in the English language, on the formative 
influence of good poetry, on the training in letters 
generally, and especially in the Bible. Among his 
bétes noirs were books on pedagogy, denominational 
schools, our “insular self-gratulation,” and the evil 
effects (which he exaggerated) of Puritanism. Per- 
haps his strongest opinions were on the need for 
organisation in secondary education ; hence, in the 
recent (1895) Report of the Royal Commission on 
Secondary Instruction his influence is most dis- 
tinctly traceable. The book closes with a rapid but 
just estimate of Matthew as the somewhat lofty and 
superior but independent and truth-seeking critic, 
and as the refined but somewhat sombre poet. Ina 
small compass Sir Joshua Fitch has succeeded ad- 
mirably in revealing the part played by these two 
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men in “the improvement of English education, and 
in the shaping of English thought.” 


ENGLAND UNDER CROMWELL.—II. 
History OF THE COMMONWEALTH AND PROTECTORATE. By 


S. R. Gardiner. Vol. Ll. 1651-1654. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 


Or the domestic policy of Cromwell after he 
became Protector, this volume, for chronological 
reasons, says little. The sole point treated at any 
length is his scheme for the reorganisation of the 
Church, which is described as “conceived in the 
mind of John Owen and reduced to practical shape 
by Oliver.” Its principles are to be found in certain 
propositions drawn up by Owen, and accepted in 
February, 1653, by the Long Parliament's Committee 
for the Propagation of the Gospel. A chapter is 
devoted to the subjugation of Ireland by Ireton and 
his successors, in the course of which Ireton’s 
generalship is severely criticised; but the Crom- 
wellian settlement of Ireland is reserved for the 
next volume. The completion of the conquest of 
Scotland, the English administration of that country, 
and the royalist insurrection of 1653-4, occupy the 
best part of two chapters; and the account of 
Glencairn’s rising is much clearer and fuller than 
that given by Mr. Burton or any other Scottish 
historian. Foreign affairs, however, are the subject 
on which Dr. Gardiner has discovered most new 
evidence and sheds most new light. The foreign 
policy of the Commonwealth during the first years 
of its existence was limited to procuring its own 
recognition by Europe and to protecting English 
trade. When it was strong enough to take an 
effective part in European politics it began to 
cherish higher schemes, and projected a union with 
the Dutch Republic. In 1642 the Long Parliament 
had urged the King to “enter into a more strict 
alliance with the States of the United Provinces,” 
and now that it had power and opportunity it made 
the attempt itself. But the terms of the proposed 
alliance were so much too “ strict” that its rejection 
was inevitable. The commercial rivalry of the 
two nations produced a hostility which outweighed 
their common Protestantism and their common 
republicanism. ‘“ We are rivals,” said a member 
of the Long Parliament “for the fairest mistress in 
all Christendom—trade.” While the Republic was 
drifting into the war with the Dutch, its leaders 
vacillated between an alliance with Spain against 
France and an alliance with France against Spain. 
Of the latter policy, Cromwell was the chief repre- 
sentative, and he coupled with it a plan for obtaining 
the cession of Dunkirk from France, which was the 
subject of much negotiation during 1651 and 1652. 
When Cromwell became Protector, his first object 
was to put a stop to the Dutch war and to make an 
alliance between the English and Dutch which was 
to be the basis of a general Protestant league. 
“The preservation of freedom and the outspreading 
of the kingdom of Christ” were to be the common 
aims of the two Republics. Cromwell succeeded in 
bringing about a very advantageous peace, but in 
his larger project he failed. He concluded peace at 
the same time with Portugal and Denmark, but 
vacillated for a time, just as the Long Parliament 
had done, between a French and a Spanish alliance. 
Not till August, 1655, did he finally decide 
on a war with Spain, and even then he had 
not decided on the close alliance with France 
which was its necessary result. Dr. Gardiner 
treats this period of vacillation in great detail. 
“Thus far,” he concludes, “a study of the foreign 
policy of the Protectorate reveals a distracting maze 
of fluctuations. Oliver is seen alternately courting 
France and Spain, constant only in inconstancy.” 
Much of this hesitation was doubtless due to the 
difficulty of securing the support of his council. 
“Yet, after all allowances made on this score, much 
remains that can only be accounted for by Oliver's 











own changeableness. He had embarked upon foreign 
politics as upon an unknown sea, in which it was 
hard for him to find his bearings, and still harder 
for him to direct his course aright.” But in spite of 
all these changes, “an attentive consideration of 
Oliver's variations leads to the conclusion that to 
attack Spain was the dominant note in his mind,” 
The hostility which existed between England and 
France arose from three causes: the attacks of the 
French upon English trade, the support France gave 
to the Stuarts, and the desire of England to protect 
the rights of the Huguenots. On all these points a 
compromise was possible, and it became evident that 
an alliance between England and France would 
protect the Huguenots far more effectively than an 
armed intervention on their behalf, With Spain 
the case was different. The state of the Spanish 
finances made it impossible to trust to any promises 
which Spain might make to defray part of the 
costs of the war with France which the pro- 
posed Spanish alliance would entail, Spanish 
intolerance and Spanish colonial policy were 
further obstacles to friendship between Spain and 
England. Dr. Gardiner shows that the famous answer 
of the Spanish ambassador to Cromwell’s demand for 
liberty of conscience for Englishmen trading in Spain, 
and freedom of trade in the West Indies, was prob- 
ably made in July, 1654. “It is,” replied Cardenas 
to Cromwell, “to ask for my master’s two eyes.” 
In Dr. Gardiner’s view the question of freedom of 
conscience was not at the moment a real grievance. 
“Practically for some time past the Inquisition had 
not meddled with a single Englishman.” On the 
other hand, the Spanish authorities still maintained 
the view that the whole of America was the property 
of their master, and had quite recently “not oniy 
made seizure of English vessels trading with English 
West India colonies, but had raided the colonies 
themselves where the settlers were not sufficiently 
strong to offer resistance.” On this point Cromwell 
had a perfectly sufficient casus belli, and England in 
general was eager for an attack on the Indies, both 
as a revenge for these losses, and from the hope of 
material advantages. At the same time Cromwell 
himself “ was as eager in the seventeenth century as 
Chatham in the eighteenth to foster commerce, and 
the necessary condition of commerce, maritime power.” 
In Dr. Gardiner’s view the resolution to attack the 
Spanish West Indies is a turning-point in the history 
of Oliver and of Puritanism both. Material interests 
were assuming the predominance over purely religi- 
ous or ideal motives. A reaction against the Puritan 
spirit had set in. “The return of the mundane 
spirit announced itself in the Dutch war—in the 
break-up of the Little Parliament, and now—more 
distinctly still—in the attack on the West Indies.” 
The movement which produced the Restoration had 
begun, “if the Restoration is to be regarded not as 
a mere change of the forms of government, but 
as a return to a mode of thought anterior to 
Puritanism.” 


FICTION. 


Unxist, Unxtyp! A Romance. By Violet Hunt. London: 
Chapman & Hall, Ltd. 

SnHertaw Mcteop. A Heroine of the Back Blocks. By Guy 
Boothby. London: Skeffington & Son. 

Tue Great K. anp A. Tratn Rosppery. By Paul Leicester 
Ford. London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 


THERE is something piquant in the bare idea of 
Miss Violet Hunt as a romance-writer; and everyone 
who has read and enjoyed this brilliant young 
writer's former productions — essentially modern, 
and therefore essentially unromantic — will feel 
curious to ascertain how she has acquitted herself 
in so widely different a type of novel. On this 


point opinions will probably vary, for Miss Violet 
Hunt has done a bold thing in casting aside for the 
moment the strongest weapon in her armory, and 
some of her readers will perhaps regret the absence 
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of her customary brilliancy of epigram and satire. 
“Unkist, Unkind!” however, if less superficially 
attractive than its sparkling forerunners, possesses 
more artistic merit. It is more solidly constructed, 
and the plot is worked out with an amount of care 
which Miss Hunt has not always displayed. The 
story is strikingly dramatic, and the whole atmo- 
sphere of the book is weird and uncanny, dealing 
as it does with strong contending passions, love, 
jealousy, and revenge, all set in a background of 
wizardry and antique mummeries. This strange 
story of mystery and witchcraft is related by one of 
the actors in the tragedy itself, Miss Janet Freeman, 
who plays therein the humble and yet important 
role of paid companion to the beautiful Lady Darcie. 
The latter is one of those Society butterflies whom 
Miss Violet Hunt specially excels in portraying. 
Frivolous to the core, shallow and egotistic, yet 
supremely bewitching in her dainty prettiness, Lady 
Darcie is at once the delight and the torment of her 
passionate-natured young husband, Sir Philip, and 
the opening chapter of “ Unkist, Unkind!” reveals 
the wedded pair in the midst of a stormy alterca- 
tion, marked by jealous rage on the part of the 
husband and by insolent defiance on that of 
the wife. Lady Darcie gains her own way in the 
dispute, and the scene is shifted to the wilds of 
Northumberland, whither she has repaired on a 
visit—the subject of the conjugal quarrel—to her 
cousin’s country house. Exploring the neighbour- 
hood on her bicycle, the spoiled beauty makes the 
acquaintance, in a casual manner, of two singular 
persons—Sir Anthony Ercildon, a celebrated anti- 
quarian, and Sibella Drake, his girl-secretary. Sir 
Anthony, despite his learning and his fame, lives the 
life of a hermit at his ancestral home, Crawlaw 
Tower, and Sibella, who secretly adores her master, 
encourages him in his love of isolation, for she fears 
lest even the moderate regard he entertains for her 
should become diverted into another channel. This 
strange couple, then, live practically alone in the 
ancient Border stronghold, their solitude being 
shared by a number of cats as uncanny as every- 
thing else in that mysterious mansion. But 
with Lady Darcie the sight of a handsome man 
who is reported never to have experienced the 
unphilosophic emotion of love is a stimulus to 
the exercise of her potent fascinations. She forces 
herself upon Sir Anthony Ercildon as a guest, 
during a period of temporary separation from 
her husband, whom her outrageous flirtations have 
goaded into overt violence; and from the moment of 
her advent at Crawlaw Tower, Sibella Drake’s peace 
of mind is turned into bitterest jealousy and brood- 
ing hatred of the usurper. The reader feels the 
atmosphere of the book deepening in tragic intensity 
at every page, as Sibella, distraught with love and 
despair, practises all manner of gruesome incanta- 
tions and ominous rites of witchcraft to baffle her 
rival's spells. Tragedy lurks beneath such passions, 
and so pretty, shallow Lady Darcie comes by a 
terrible death as the fruit of her foolish vanity. 
Miss Hunt has thrown herself with evident zest into 
the working out of her very sensational plot, and all 
its details show not only a vivid imagination, but a 
quite singular store of special knowledge on the 
author’s part. Indeed, her mastery of recondite 
subjects, such as arch:eology, wizardry, and the grim 
lore of the black art in its various branches, forms 
a striking feature in “ Unkist, Unkind!” The 
character-drawing is appropriately vigorous, clear, 
and picturesque, full of strong, dramatic contrasts 
and clever touches of sentiment or satire; whilst the 
dialogue is as crisp and vivacious as one always 
expects from Miss Hunt. Wecongratulate her upon 
the genuine success of her very original and inter- 
esting story. 

“Sheilah Mcleod” is a departure from Mr. 
Boothby’s stories of incredible romance. It tells us 
how a young Englishman living in Australia was 
lured to his ruin by a scoundrel, and how in the end 
he was saved by the loveofawoman. The incidents 











of the tale cannot be said to be altogether fresh, 
though they are told with enough of spirit and 
vigour to make them acceptable to the reader. We 
have all heard before of the foolish young man who 
is seduced into gambling beyond his means, and who 
is thereby placed in the power of a villain. In this 
case the villain makes his victim an accomplice after 
the fact in a murder of a peculiarly infamous kind. 
The unhappy youth has his eyes opened at last to 
the course into which he has been lured, and, vowing 
repentance, he determines to make atonement for all 
that has been amiss in his past life. Working hard, 
he redeems his character, and wins the hand of the 
girl whom he bas loved from childhood. And then 
the bolt falls, and he has to pay the debt he 
has incurred in his wild youth. As he leaves the 
church in which he and Sheilah Mcleod have 
just been made man and wife, he is arrested on the 
charge of being concerned in the murder of which he 
had been the unwilling witness years before. After 
this the story becomes somewhat violent in its 
action. The innocent wrongdoer is tried and 
condemned, escapes from his imprisonment, and 
becomes a fugitive on the face of the earth, bereft of 
everything, including his good name. But a woman 
loves him through it all—loves him in spite even of 
the falsehood he had told her; and it is by her 
agency that he is at last restored to his place among 
his fellow-men. Mr. Boothby has made Sheilah 
Mcleod a really lovable character; and, for her sake, 
the reader will readily forgive a certain measure of 
crudeness in the story. 

“The Great K. and A. Train Robbery” is one of 
those stories in which the ingenuity of the amateur 
American detective is portrayed for the admiration 
of the world. The story is in itself very ingenious. 
It tells how a train was “ held up” on the K. and A. 
line by no less a person than a director of the line 
himself, aided and abetted by his family, and Lord 
Ralles, an English peer who aspires to the hand of 
the criminal director's lovely daughter. Further, it 
tells how the superintendent of the line—a young 
man of preternatural acuteness, who is the 
narrator of the tale—despite the fact that he, 
too, loved the criminal director’s daughter, 
sternly hunted down the offenders and com- 
pelled them to disgorge their booty. Finally, 
we learn how this successful detective became him- 
self an accomplice of the criminals, having ascertained 
the fact that although they had undoubtedly held 
up the train and robbed the mail, they had done so 
from virtuous motives and for the sole purpose of 
preventing a colossal fraud. Excursions and 
alarums, mingled with lynchings, lassoings, and 
love-making, follow this revelation, until at last the 
curtain is rung down upon the triumph of beauty 
and virtue in the case of the criminal director’s 
daughter, and of American valour and astuteness 
in that of the amateur detective superintendent of 
the line. Altogether a very amusing and entertain- 
ing little tale, although we may point out that Mr. 
Paul Leicester Ford seems to have met a New York 
“corner-boy,” and by some extraordinary misappre- 
hension to have imagined that he was an English 
gentleman. 


SOME DECEMBER MAGAZINES. 


Tue great Reviews this month have no need 
to overload themselves with urgent articles on 
burning questions of foreign policy, and so their 
contents are more miscellaneous and lighter than 
usual. This is especially the case with the Nine- 
teenth Century, though it does its duty to current 
politics with an important article by Sir Auckland 
Colvin on “The Problem Beyond the Indian 
Frontier ’’—an article which, though disclaiming any 
intention of taking a side, is really an attack on 
the Forward Policy and a review of its dangers. 
That policy is traced to a Minute written by Lord 
Lytton in 1878, and the writer shows that it has 
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been positively stimulated by the Durand agreement 
and the delimitation of the Anglo-Russian frontier, 
and that, however much our statesmen may insist 
that they intend to confine themselves to pacific 
intervention beyond the limits of British India, 
political interference necessitates military enforce- 
ments of it, and the Forward School acknowledge 
the fact. The dangers of our advance to the finances 
of India—which means to all Indian development— 
are such that if we intend to continue it the British 
taxpayer must be prepared permanently to relieve 
India of part of the cost. It is an article of per- 
manent value, not less for its history than for its con- 
clusions. Next, M.de Pressensé reiterates his familiar 
view that England had best join the Dual Alliance ; 
but we remain unconvinced. An article, also of per- 
manent historical value, by the late Professor Jir- 
gensen, the official historian of Denmark, derives 
a certain flavour of interest from the statement that 
it was written at the request of “an exalted per- 
sonage” in the country who takes the Danish view 
of the Slesvig-Holsteen question—spelling and all. 
It is a reply to Professor Max Miiller’s recent state- 
ment of the case, which he announced as definitive ; 
and it insists particularly on the separateness of the 
succession in the cases of Schleswig and of Holstein 
(we cannot adopt a spelling which runs counter to 
accomplished facts). These solid articles, and others 
by Lord Brassey and Lord Charles Beresford on the 
Naval Reserves, are relieved by several of a much 
lighter nature, notably by Mr. Herbert Paul’s on- 
slaught on “ The New Learning,” as exemplified by 
Professor G. G. Murray's treatment of Greek litera- 
ture. It isa masterpiece of humorous acerbity; full of 
real appreciation of Herodotus, Plato, and Theocritus, 
and of bitter things about his immediate subject 
and “the Ibsene atmosphere” and slangy phrase in 
which this New Learning—as he holds—has its abode. 
Mr. Michael Macdonagh’s stories of the Sub-Editor’s 
Room are lively and amusing ; and Professor Mivart 
contributes some attractive, but rather slight, 
reminiscences of Huxley. Sir J. C. Robinson gives 
an interesting historical retrospect of the South 
Kensington and other museums; and Canon Barnett 
once more explains the uses of University settle- 
ments as contrasted with missions. Mr. Fred 
McKenzie has an interesting and pessimist sketch 
of the history and prospects of Tammany, which 
does not quite leave us without hope. Colonel G. T. 
Denison, a Canadian, pleads for a British duty on 
foreign grain, with a preferential treatment of the 
produce of Canada, chiefly to promote the social 
welfare of England and make her safe in war time. 
We confess his estimate of our dangers seems to us 
illusory, and his remedies mutually destructive. 
How will the British farmer be aided in growing 
grain by a stimulus to the import of grain from 
Canada? 

The Contemporary Review is also lighter and 
more miscellaneous than usual, but may pass with a 
briefer notice. A “ New Radical,’ whom we seem 
able to identify, denounces once more—in a dialogue 
—Liberals generally, aud the Front Bench in par- 
ticular, for their want of a policy, and of a Labour 
policy most of all. Lady Jeune,in a not too fulsome 
panegyric, records some of the good works of the 
late Duchess of Teck. Sir Walter Besant eulogises 
the social work of the Salvation Army, its Essex 
farm colony and its shelters, and compares it to the 
Franciscan friars of medisval England. Among the 
more substantial articles, Dr. Dillon—whom we like 
better when he is merely pouring out his vast know- 
ledge than when he is denouncing Europe generally 
in very inexact journalese—gives a most interesting 
account of the first Russian census, recently taken, 
of its enormous difficulties (partly overcome by 
the payment of the enumerators in decorations), 
the variety of peoples and conditions dealt with, 
and some of the results. The population, now 
nearly 129] millions, will increase at the present 
rate to 175 millions in the next twenty years. 
But, happily, there is plenty of room, in Siberia 





and elsewhere. We may also refer to Mr. Andrew 
Lang’s very lively slating of Mr. Grant Allen as 
theologian ; a “ British Naturalist’s” temperate 
exposition of the truth that the slaughter of fur 
seals on land can be discriminative, while pelagic 
sealing cannot, and so that the American attacks 
on the latter are justified ; Mr. Parker's important 
historical sketch of Chinese relations with the 
Pamirs ; and the summary of the condition of 
women’s home industries, prepared under the 
auspices of the Women’s Industrial Council. We 
trust it may stimulate the search for some remedy 
for the terrible evils set forth. 

The political articles of the Fortnightly Review 
are numerous and of varying merit. ‘ Germanicus,” 
in his account of the difficulties of Austria, gives 
us much preliminary matter which we could have 
got from the Statesman’s Year-Book, but very 
little further guidance ; Baron de Coubertin presents 
a “French View of the British Empire,” coloured 
with the enthusiasm of our British Imperialists, but 
not novel, except in its insistence on the sympathy 
felt in the United States for our Colonies, e.g. with 
Mr. Rhodes on the negro question, “ which later on 
may lead to common action’’(!); and Mr. Gres- 
well, after much historical information as to 
our West African possessions, hints at a pcssible 
deal between England and France, the latter sur- 
rendering her rights in Newfoundland for cessions 
on the Upper Niger. The two articles on the 
Spanish crisis are of more importance. The first, 
by two well-known English Legitimists, insists on 
the imminence of a Carlist rising, and makes what 
we take to be a semi-official statement of Don 
Carlos’s programme, which his followers would not 
let him keep to if he tried. The second, by Mr. 
William Leonard, who has studied the situation in 
Cuba and Porto Rico as well as in Spain, thinks that 
Sefior Sagasta can only save Spain by covertly 
accepting American aid to relieve her of Cuba, and 
that he must then undertake great interna! 
reforms if he wishes to stave off the Carlist 
danger, which the Legitimist article suggests will 
have come long before. Mr. Hobson shows that 
Henry George's influence among us has been much 
more important in subsidiary and allied land 
questions than in promoting its chief aim. Miss 
Hogarth’s “Monstrous Regiment of Women” is 
rather unfair to High School teaching—it is to the 
ingrained submissiveness of the female mind, rather 
than to that teaching, that the faith she reprehends 
in lectures and the disiuclination to independent 
thought is due. But she puts very effectively the 
dangers to women attendant on their inrush into all 
the remunerative employments they can think of 
except teaching, and announces that a Central 
Bureau, under the auspices of the National Associa- 
tion of Women Workers, will shortly be established 
to mitigate some of them. The literary articles of 
the Fortnightly are better than the political, but we 
have left ourselves no space to notice them—not 
even Mr. Archer’s attempt to solve the problem of 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets. The number is at least 
readable enough. 

The rest of the magazines must wait till next 
week, 


THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
EUROPE IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY (1494-1598). By A. H. Jolinson, 

M.A. London: Rivington, Percival & Uo. 
Tuts book is one of a series of volumes upon successive periods of 
European history, which Mr. Arthur Hassall, of Christ Churel, 
is editing, and for which some excellent writers have been 
secured. Mr. Arthur Johnson is, of course, a recognised 
authority, upon whose knowledge and accuracy students may 
rely. In his preface he admits the difficulty of dealing in 4 
single volume with so vast a subject as the history in the 
sixteenth century of all the European States, and tells us that 
he has met this difficulty by confining himself to “the greater 
Powers of Western Europe,” and that he has omitted the purely 
domestic history of England and of the kingdoms of the North 
and East. Mr. Johnson’s method is to separate his subject 2s 
far as possible into broad divisions. Thus he devotes oe 
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chapter to the Italian wars of the Borgias and their contempor- 
aries ; another to the internal history of France, of Germany, and 
of Spain; another to the revolt of the Netherlands; another to 
the Civil Wars in France. But at certain points, of course, he 
has to take up the main thread of European history, and to 
weave together into one continuous story the complicated 
relations of the various European States. The immense mass 
of detail which he has to deal with renders necessary the most 
rigid compression, There is no space for any graces of style; 
and, indeed, occasionally Mr. Johnson permits his narrative to 
become a little bald. But, on the other hand, the difficulties 
under which he wri'es serve only to bring out more plainly his 
remarkable grasp of facts, his careful accuracy, and his great 
power of clear arrangement and of terse exposition. Specially 
good, we think, are the sketches given of internal history and 
administration. Specially good also are the judgments upon 
individuals expressed. Indeed, sound judgment, based on 
ample knowledge, is the most striking characteristic of Mr. 
Johnson's work. Among a hundred points which might be 
noted, we notice with pleasure Mr. Johnson’s testimony to the 
breadth and wisdom of Wolsey’s policy abroad, his just tribute 
to the character of the great Queen Isabella, tempered by an 
equally just criticism of the element of bigotry which that 
character contained, and his reasonable verdict of not proven on 
the accusation brought against Philip II. of murdering his son. 
But if we touched on all the points of merit we should be led 
into endless d-tail. It is simpler to say that we have found no 
points for criticism except one sentence on page 17, which 
might mislead the ignorant into supposing that the Cardinal 
Julian della Rovere became Pop: Alexander VI., and one word 
on page 118, which we would rather see spelt ‘“‘clue” than 
“elew.” But these are trifles in a volume of 470 pages—a 
volume which, with its maps and its admirable appendices and 
index, forms a very satisfactory and useful book. 


THE HISTORY OF ORNAMENT. 
Historic ORNAMENT. By James Ward. London: Chapman & Hall. 


Mr. WArp’s treatise on “Historic Ornament” is a capital 
résumé of the history of ornament from the earliest times. It 
is profusely illustrated by blocks from many standard works, 
which, being collected in this way, are very conveniently placed 
for reference. ‘These volumes are specially adapted for students, 
the argumentative attitude being suppressed. There are at 
every turn statements made which are, of course, open to dis- 
eussion—from the question of prehistoric carving to that of 
rococo work. This latter calls forth from the author a more 
vehement outburst than usual. ‘ Columns,” he says, “‘ supported 
nothing, or only a few mouldings; cornices and pediments were 
broken . . . . pediments and gables had weak outlines of carved 
forms, shells, and rockwork (rococo), ending in weedy scrolls, 
which doubtless was a Chinese inspiration grafted on the 
prevailing style—in fact, the utmost licence and riot in decora- 
tion seemed to be allowed, as it aimlessly sprawled over 
architecture, furniture, and interiors, until art had almost 
evaporated from the decorative productionsof the age.” The 
rock tombs are without further ado described as “ evidently 
copies of still earlier wooden constructions.” But Mr. Ward 
seldom falls foul of his contemporaries ; the Cinquecento artists 
lead him to give an isolated snap at them: “It is strange that 
many of our would-be teachers in design of the present day are 
not in sympathy with it; perhaps, however, it is not to be 
wondered at, for they may have tried and found how difficult it 
really is to get within measurable distance of its excellence.” 
The first volumo being necessarily occupied largely with archi- 
tecture, the second deals more particularly with pottery and 
metal work, enamels and ivories, furniture and the textiles, 
mosaics, glass, and books. They are two very useful volumes. 


GREEK TEXTUAL CRITICISM. 

Sopnocres: Tue Text or THE Seven Prays. Edited, with an 

Introduction, by R. C. Jebb, Litt.D. Cambridge University Press, 
Tae Repvpric or Prato. Edited, with Critical Notes and an 

Introduction on the Text, by James Adam, M.A. Cambridge 

University Press. 
It is needless again to praise Professor Jebb’s work on the text 
of Sophocles; every scholar who reveres the text of the Greek 
dramatist knows the vigour and correctness of the textual 
‘riticism of Professor Jebb, and the superiority which his 
‘onstant grappling with the difficulties of metre in the course 
of verse composition has given him over the “whole sect of 
violent emendators and wholesale obelizers” of German origin. 
Here we have in convenient form the text of the large edition of 
the separate plays with only five purely verbal deviations. The 
‘ritical annotation has, however, for the ordinary requirements 
of students, been shortened, with the result that simplicity and 
clearness are gained, while no essential point is omitied. An 
Introduction of some forty pages gives a full account of the 
Lanrentian Manuscript — matter which first appeared in the 
edition of Edipus Coloneus—and of its relation to other MSS. 











The scholia and their general characteristics are briefly treated, 
and a most interesting history given of the printed text from 
1502 to 1823, from the Aldine and Juntine editions down to 
Brunck and Elmsley. None of the worthies here criticised 
have bestowed on their author more diligent and nice scholar- 
ship than Professor Jebb. The Cambridge Press has printed 
the text beautifully, and prepared a dainty cover. 

The text of the “ Republic ” is “ jealously guarded by a vast 
array of scholars,” and consequently much caution is necessary 
for the textual critie who undertakes Mr. Adam’s task. Let us 
hasten to say that Mr. Adam is cautious with the caution begot 
of nine years’ patient, minute, and laborious study of his text. 
Of the two main sources, the Codex Parisinus A, a ninth-eentury 
MS., and the Venetian Codex n. of the twelfth century, the 
editor has made his own collation of the former. In the present 
somewhat unsatisfactory state of the criticism of Platonic MSS. 
such work as this is very valuable; the correctness of collations 
must be the first condition of any further comprehensive inquiry. 
The principle accepted by the editor is: ‘‘ By reason of its age 
and excellence, Parisinus A is the primary authority for the text 
of the Republic ; but the other MSS. are valuable for correctirg 
its errors and supplying its omissions,” By following it wherever 
possible, and, when it must be deserted, stating the reading of 
it and the source of the reading adopted, he has managed to 
keep the notes in this edition—intended, like Professor Jebb’s 
“* Sophocles,” for the ordinary student—within short compass. 
The thoronghgoing scholar’s interests will be catered for by a 
larger edition of the Republic, which Mr. Adam has in prepara- 
tion. Mr. Adam’s volume is a vast improvement in every way 
on the ill-printed German edition of Baiter, with which the 
majority of us have had to be content. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Ir is almost a quarter of a century since Sir Ranald Martin 
died, and it is well that there should be no further delay in 
regard to a biography of a man who rendered such valuable 
services to the Indian army. James Ranald Martin was born 
in the Isle of Skye in the year 1796. and Sir Joseph Fayrer, 
who has written this memoir, does well to insist on the number 
of distinguished men which that little corner of the Queen’s 
dominions has produced in recent times. It seems that between 
the years 1812 and 1852 Skye gave to the public service twenty- 
one lieutenant-generals and major-generals, forty-five lieutenant- 
colonels, six hundred officers of more subordinate ranks, and 
more than ten thousand soldiers. Nor was this all, for within 
the same period Skye furnished four governors of British 
colonies, one judge of the Supreme Court of Scotland, one 
chief-baron of England, one adjutant-general of the British 
army, and one governor-general of India. It is claimed in 
these pages that Sir Ranald Martin went to India in a medical 
capacity early in life, and was one of the earliest pioneers of 
sanitary reform. The great improvements that took place in 
the sanitary condition of Caleutta were directly due to his 
exertions, and during his military service in Orissa and Burma 
he did much to safeguard the health of the troops, It was Sir 
Ranald Martin who made possible the great hospital in Calcutta, 
which is now one of the largest clinical schools in the world. 
Sir Joseph Fayrer states that he conferred inestimable benefit 
on the science of statistics by establishing a system of records 
for both the Military and Civil Departments under the Govern- 
ment of India. On his return to England, after an honourable 
as well as arduous career in the East, Sir Ranald Martin was 
recognised as an authority in all that relates to purely tropical 
diseases. But, apart from his practice as a consulting physician, 
his services at the India Office, on the Army Sanitary Com- 
mittee, and on the Netley Senate, were memorable. He was the 
first to point out the necessity of the study of medical topo- 
graphy in India, and this found its practical application in the 
selection of cantonments and stations in the hills by which the 
health and efficiency of the European contingent, both civil and 
military, has been greatly increased, This memoir gives, in 
brief compass, a clear and interesting estimate of Sir Ranald 
Martin’s claims as a medical reformer, as well as his estimable 
and attractive qualities as a man. 





* Inspecror-GENERAL Sir James Ranatp Martiy, C.B., F.R.S. By 
Surgeon-General Sir Joseph Fayrer, Bart., K.C.S.I., LL.D., M.D., 
etc. Portrait. London: A. D. Innes & Co, 

MEN WHO HAVE MADE THE Empire. By George Griffith. Illustrated. 
London: C. Arthur Pearson, Ltd. 

TransatLantic Traits. Exsays by the Hon, Martin Morris. London: 
Elliot Stock, 

A History oF THE County oF INVERNESS. By J. Cameron Lees, 
LL.D., F.S.A. (County Histories of Scotland) Ediuburgh and 
London: William Blackwood & Sons, 

Music For THE Sour. Daily Readings for a Year. From the Writings 
of the Rey. Alexander Maclaren, D.D. Selected and Arranged by 
the Rev. George Coates.—Trvuez anp FatsE AIMS, AND OTHER 
Sermoys. By the late Rev. E. Herber Evans, D.D. Edited by 
the Rev. W. Justin Evans. Portrait. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton. 
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Distinctly a bombastic book, fall of the inflated talk which, 
just now, in consequence of the revival of Jingoism, easily 
passes muster for patriotic fervour, is “Men who have made 
the Empire.” Mr. George Griffith is a rhetorician of the old- 
fashioned, full-flavoured sort, and he beats the big drum with 
evident satisfaction to himself over the achievements of the 
empire-makers from the sublime to the ridiculous, or, to be 
exact, from William the Conqueror to Mr. Cecil Rhodes. He 
has gathered together many adjectives and a few heroes, but 
he would have done well to have stopped at the dawn of the 
present century; for, after all, empire-builders need to be 
mellowed by time, for they are men to whom distance lends 
enchantment, and just yet most people will be inclined to draw 
the line at South Africa. Mr. Cecil Rhodes may be all that 
Mr. George Griffith thinks, or even more, but it rather takes 
one’s breath away to find him perched on a pedestal cheek by 
jowl with Oliver Cromwell and William of Orange, to say 
nothing of the Iron Duke and the hero who met death and 
victory together in Trafalgar Bay. 

We confess that we took up “ Transatlantic Traits” with 
some misgiving. Such a title is vague and vast, and suggests 
the vacuons illimitable question with which every Englishman 
who has crossed the Atlantic is besieged on his return to this 
country : “ What do you think of America?” In spite of its 
pretentious title and the suggestion which it covers of the bore 
in ambush, “ Transatlantic Traits”’ is a pithy book written 
with brains. Mr. Morris has used his eyes and his ears in the 
United States, and has evidently sought valiantly to keep an 
open mind. The intelligent stranger, especially if he be of 
British blood, appears to think that his intelligence will not be 
conceded unless he is critical to the verge of captious insult. 
He cultivates in strange places the gentle art of making 
enemies by the parade of colossal prejudice mixed, but not 
tempered, by an overweening air of eonscious superiority. Our 
Transatlantic cousins, it must be admitted, are apt to ruffle the 
conceit of the true-born Briton who has earried his insular 
limitations to Broadway or Fifth Avenue. Longfellow once 
said across a table in our hearing, “ Pray remember that our 
people are still young—very young—out West.” Mr. Morris 
has recognised that fact good-humouredly, and without the least 
tinge of condescension. His pages are full of swift observation, 
generous appreciation, and the kind of manly ecandour which 
nobody worth a rush can resent. He recognises that the Yankee 
hardly ever means all that he says, and is usually laughing in 
his sleeve when he brags most about the bigness of things in 
general in the strip of land which lies between Manhattan and 
San Francisco. ‘There is vigour and freshness in these pages, 
and the social judgments which they contain are according to 
knowledge—and knowledge, moreover, interpreted by common- 
sense. 

There are people who maintain without the least misgiving 
that Scottish county history has no attractions to the average 
man on the sunny side of the Cheviots. Sydney Smith ealled 
Scotland the knuckle-end of England, and however that may 
be Inverness is assuredly the knuckle-end of Scotland. It 
is, in point of size, the most important county north of the 
Tweed, and is larger than any county in England, with the 
exception of Yorkshire. The most prominent of its “ knuckles” 
is Ben Nevis, and there are between twenty and thirty more of 
them which rise in every case to a height of more than 
3,500 feet. Dr. Cameron Lees has written an admir- 
able book on Inverness, which is as full of learning as of 
literary charm. He sets in due relation the old romantic 
traditions of this part of the Highlands, and the historic asso- 
ciations and personal memories which gather about the country 
side, The lawlessness of the Highlands in the old days comes 
into view as well as the part which its gallant chieftains played 
in the time of the Jacobite rebellion. The population of 
Inverness-shire has perceptibly decreased since 1881], and little 
progress has been made in manufactures. Great changes have 
come over the social life of the people, for the old patriarchal 
conditions are now but a memory. * The old castles of Glen 
Urquhart, Inverlechy, Invergarry, Castle Downie, and other great 
strongholds of the fendal time, stand uninhabited and deserted, 
telling of the days when might was right. But the clansmen 
who dwelt under their shadow are nearly all gone, and the few 
who remain have lost in great part the martial spirit of their 
ancestors.” Instead of such old fortresses, where feudal state 
was once maintained, are elegant mansions and luxurious 
shooting boxes. There are few MacDonalds in the beautiful 
glen in the Highlands to-day, but there are twenty thousand of 
the old clansmen in Glengarry in Canada. That once famous 
family owns to-day only its burying-place in the ancient church 
of St. Finnan, and the ruined castle casts its shadow over the 
waters of Loch Oich. This scholarly volume is a valuable con- 
tribution to the annals of the Highlands. 

Noneconformity may well be proud of its pulpit as long as 
it can produce such masters of assemblies as Dr. Alexander 
Maclaren, of Manchester, and the late Dr. Herber Evans, of 
Bangor. ‘ Music for the Soul” is the title of daily readings for 
a year from the writings of the great Baptist preacher, who has 
spoken, now for more than the lifetime of a generation, in up- 
lifting tones to the deepest wants of men. Dr. Maelarea, almost 





more than any living creature, is a man of vision, and his power 
and felicity in the interpretation of the Scriptures is recognised 
by men of all creeds and classes in the English-speaking world. 
This volume consists of selections from his published writings, 
and the compiler, the Rey. George Coates, has shown great 
judgment in the choice and arrangement of passages of lofty 
eloquence and deep insight, which may be safely le!t to make their 
own beautiful appeal.—‘ True and False Aims” consists of a group 
of sermons by the late Dr. Herber Evans, selected and arranged 
by his brother, the Rev. Justin Evans. The volume contains also 
the two memorable addresses delivered from the Chair of the 
Congregational Union in 1892. For forty years Herber Evans 
preached in the Welsh language, and it was only in the later 
stages of his career that he ministered in Erglish pulpits. His 
brother states that unfortunately he did not write out fully even 
his English sermons, but left much to the inspiration of the 
moment; and this circumstance gives a certain abruptness to 
some of the most persuasive and impassioned of these unique 
discourses. The book as it stands is a noble and impressive 
memorial of a preacher of commanding gifts, who lives in the 
hearts of thousands who were gladdened and helped by his 
spoken message. 
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EPPS’S COCOA. 


Extract From a Lectcrt os “Foops anp THEtr Vaxvurs,” By Dr. ANDREW 
Witsos, F.R.S.E., etce.—“If any motives—first, of due regard for health, ™ : 
second, of getting full food-valne for money expended—can be said to weigh —_ 
us in choosing our foods, then I say that Cocoa (Epps’s being the most nutritions) 
should be maile to replace tea and coffee without hesitation, Cocoa is a food; = 
and coffee are not foods. This is the whole science of the matter in a nutslel’s 
and he who runs may real the obvious moral of the story.” 




















